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Notes of the Week 


E should like to pay a tribute to 

the very intelligent articles which 

Mr. Harold Spender is_ contributing 

to the Daily News and Leader on the Eastern 
question. But we must take exception to 
one paragraph, which appeared in the issue of 
November 26, or if we do not take exception to it we 
must point out that anyone but a partisan would have 
perceived that the argument is capable of a ricochet 
action. The passage to which we refer is as follows :— 








But if Austria-Hungary, taking advantage of 
Servian preoccupation with the Turkish war, were to 
pour her troops across the Servian frontier, the situa- 
tion would enter on a much more serious phase. For 
such an action at such a moment would be an outrage 
to the conscience and humanity of the whole civilised 
world. 

We think, without adopting the attitude of a partisan, 
that it is permissible to suggest that the Balkan League 
in launching their forces against the Ottoman Empire 
at the moment when it was engaged in combating the 
burglarious attack of Italy was in effect “ an outrage to 
the conscience and humanity of the whole civilised 
world,” assuming that the civilised world is in the habit 
of inconveniencing itself with the uncomfortable ap- 
Panage of a conscience. 


Having welcomed the motor-’bus as an aid to locomo- 
tion, and possibly to digestion if employed discreetly after 
lunch, the public is beginning to find it rather a nuisance. 
It splashes the pedestrian with greasy mud until he longs 
for the dear old days of the hansom, when a splash was 





but a spot, and not a jet from thick tyres pressed by a 
weight of tons. It collides occasionally, as must all 
things whose movements are limited by lines of houses, 
and anything less in size than a tram is smashed badly ; 
even thick iron electric-light standards seem as matches 
when the motor-’bus attempts to push by them. With 
some satisfaction we notice that a course of lectures for 
the driver has been arranged by the premier company 
concerned ; he is to be thoroughly instructed in the best 
methods of avoiding the artistic person who strolls into 
the middle of the street to admire the architectural 
scenery, and he will be shown, by means of moving 
pictures, how to escape a collision that seems imminent. 
If only they would show him how to steer round puddles 
in rainy weather, our gratitude would be increased. 


“There ought not to be one firm,” writes a dis- 
contented lady to a contemporary, “who dare refuse to 
accept and print a good book”; and she assures her 
readers that she is acquainted with a novelist who has 
written a book “which far surpasses H. G. Wells’ 
‘ Marriage,” but, alas! no publisher will take it. Mr. 
Wells himself would be the first to admit that many yet 
unpublished novels might “far surpass” his own; but 
the question is, who is to be the judge of what consti- 
tutes a “good book”? It all depends on the point of view ; 
each publisher has his own ideas on the subject, and, 
since we live in a commercial age, it must be acknow- 
ledged that good books are often a weary time before 
they begin to pay expenses. Mr. Herbert Jenkins, 
who is one of the select band of publishers who are also 
literary men, has taken up this lady’s challenge in a most 
friendly way in the current 7.P.’s Weekly, and offers, 
under certain very fair conditions, to submit the im- 
mortal but unborn work to three well-known readers. 
We shall be interested to see what happens, especially 
as one of the conditions is that every word said or written 
on the matter is liable to appear in print. The dis- 
appointed author is always a bitter cynic, and is gene- 
rally convinced that the business of publishing is merely 
a polite kind of burglary—robbery without violence. 


A gentleman has been writing to a contemporary 
controverting a statement to the effect that “our poets 
are few and their output of work is small.” He points 
out that sixty-five “books of poetry” were received by 
a certain review within three months—we believe that 
THE ACADEMY can beat that record easily, by the way 
—and draws the inference that “modern English poets 
place at least 264 books, many of them containing good 
poetry, in the hands of the public every year.” His 
error is obvious to anyone whose duty or pleasure it is 
to read critically these volumes; a few of them contain 
good poetry, many of them contain very moderate 
verse, most of them are negligible from a critical stand- 
point, and a few of them contain doggerel that is simply 
pathetic, written by people who never had, and never 
will have, the remotest idea of what poetry is or means. 
The winnowing process is easy, and the golden grain 
that is left is very scanty. 
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**And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of ‘your love.” 


UNNOTICED you will ever be 
In that unseemly place, 

Where noise is deemed melody 
And pride a sign of grace. 

You will not ever shine amid 
The great unfeeling herd, 

For them the evening star is hid: 
The shy song of a bird. 


They wonder at your emptiness, 
The busy, clamorous fools, 

And seek to quench their thirstiness 
At sun-dried stagnant pools; 

They search the arid desert sand 
And watch the sky above 

For this that lies so near at hand: 
The deep well of your love. 


Ah, Sweet, I cannot teach them how 
To find the way to you; 
The cloud to touch the hill must bow, 
The earth must love the dew; 
The red, red rose its fragrance gives 
Only to senses keen: 
They only know where beauty lives 
Whe love, and thus have seen. 
MAX PLOWMAN. 





Is Christendom Satiated P 


** But if it be a sin to covet honour 
I am the most offending soul alive.’’ 


E take some credit for the sane line which we 

adopted when Italy commenced her felonious 

raid upon Ottoman territory. No one, not even Mr. 

Garvin, gave us the slightest support at that time. Six 

columns from this accomplished writer, if he could have 

compressed his views into such a small compass, would 
have been quite useful at the beginning of the trouble. 

The Italian brigandage, of course, whetted the appe- 
tite of the insignificant powers in the Balkans. They 
formed a league to rob the Turkish Empire of territory 
to which at least the Turks had a perfectly valid 
possessory title. Very much to the surprise of every 
person of intelligence these small nations have actually 
fought, and we give them all credit for the bravery 
which they have displayed. Mr. Bernard Shaw must 
certainly revise the views which, with his usual omni- 
science, he put forward in his play, “Arms and the 
Man,” and the sanctioned parody of it, “The Choco- 
late Soldier.” 

A league of thieves is entitled to respect so long as 
the thieves do not fall out and give themselves away, 
but that is just the situation which we have now to deal 
with. 


’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair 
We start, for scul is wanting there. 


The Greek nation, very much to its own surprise, has 





found out that it can fight against Turkish territorials. 
The revelation is positively amazing to Europe in 
general. We, who are saturated with the traditions of 
ancient Greece, are only too glad to observe that the 
modern Greek, clothed in a kind of travesty of a kilt, 
can emulate the deeds of those who are wrongly de- 
scribed as his ancestors, and who are content to wear 
a helmet and very little besides. 


What was the excuse for the present aggression upon 
the Ottoman Empire? It was that the Turk was unfit 
to remain in Europe. He was not a fit associate for 
the murderers of Servia, the usurers of Greece, or the 
harmless, unnecessary Bulgarian. And what is the 
sordid spectacle which is now presented to our view? 
These people who initiated a new crusade are quarrelling 
over the spoils which they believe are within their grasp 
—possibly wrongly believe are within their grasp. 

The great powers for whom one should express 
nothing less than contempt, if not loathing, are now 
coming forward in their immemorial character of carrion 
birds. Their Christian clients have actually won, at 
the expense of much blood and treasure, something 
valuable. The great powers, true to their nature, must 
be in at the death. They hoped to save their faces by 
robbing the Turk, an act which is generally agreed to 
be a perfectly legitimate operation, but now that the 
puny league have despoiled the Turk of his property, 
the great powers must have a conference to decide how 
they shall deprive the league of the fruits of their 
victory. . 

As far as appearances can be trusted, a great 
European conflict will be necessary to decide this ques- 
tion. Herr von Bethman-Holweg has delivered a de- 
cidedly provocative speech in the face of Russia. If our 
information is at all correct, Russia is not going to turn 
the other cheek to Germany again. If we are right 
also in our estimate of the position of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and the various races which it com- 
prises, we think that war on the Eastern problem would 
lead to the dissolution of the dual monarchy. We rather 
suspect that that view is held in Berlin, and that the 
German Chancellor has rattled his sabre to prevent 
such a catastrophe as we have referred to. 


Clearly German prestige has suffered a great eclipse. 
The strategy of Von der Goltz and the cannon of Herr 
Krupp have been proved to be equally faulty. Friendly 
as we are to Germany, we do not wish to pursue this 
line of argument, and we should desire to take this 
opportunity of offering a very sincere tribute to the attr 
tude of the German Emperor, who with vast means of 
aggression at his disposal has never been tempted to 
make use of them. We can only hope and trust that 
the same level-headed and benevolent policy will pre- 
vail with the master of many legions to curb the wat 
party which in his country, as in every other country, 
is powerful, from driving German policy from the sane 
lines which are demonstrably necessary to the welfare 
and the progress of the German people, and the tran- 
quillity of the European hegemony. 

CEcIL COWPER. 
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Our Village Carolling 


T HERE was a time, not so very long ago, when at 

Christmastide the city was enclosed, after eight 
o'clock in the evening, by a circumference of carols. 
Voices (occasionally a trifle thin) piped out impartially 
“The Mistletoe Bough” and “Christians, Awake,” 
while bands in concord—and discord—blew their un- 
even wintry way through a repertoire which seemed 
rather limited if the listener were so situated as to 
hear four or five consecutive performances at various 
points. As ever happens at Christmastide, however, 
most people were anxious to take the will for the 
deed; the singers were exhilarated, and the players 
inspired by sundry pence and pleasantries. But to-day, 
if we except the intermittent wandering minstrel and 
the youngsters who shout a breathless stave on the door- 
steps, the suburbs are comparatively silent. 


The Christmas carol has forsaken the town, having 
found the country more congenial, and the reason is 
that in the first place the proverbial Christmas weather 
generally delays its appearance until the middle of 
January ; secondly, that the “carol-service ” introduced 
during the last few years by most churches and chapels 
presents a convenient means of keeping the spirit 
uplifted and the body dry at the same time. It is hard 
work singing in a thick fog or a penetrating drizzle, 
with icy feet, a vista of two or three disconsolate hours 
before the fireside is reached, and the prospect of a 
severe cold; whereas everybody knows that a snow- 
covered landscape is irresistible—it simply invites 
carols and hilarity, and causes a perfect recklessness of 
problematic chills. Since, then, snow refuses to come 
at Christmas—in London, at any rate—humanity rebels 
and refuses to carol out of doors in town. 


In our village “down-along” things are different. 
We have a way of our own with music; we are not 
particular, for example, as to a composer’s intentions ; 
if he wrote his quartette fer four voices, as presumably 
he did, and we choose to sing it with five or six or 
seven, who shall say us nay? Is Timothy Clunker, 
our big blacksmith, with his voice like a rushing mighty 
wind, to be left out in the cold just because this “ up- 
country” gentleman of anthems hadn’t heard of him? 
And must Mis’ Polgarrick up to post-office, who 
brought the house down with her rendering of “ What 
Are the Wild Waves Saying?” at our last concert, stand 
meekly by because there wasn’t room in the piece for 
another contralto? Certainly not; the more the 
merrier, say we, where harmony is concerned; and so, 
when we go carolling, we go in force and do the thing 
properly. And here I may say that we are not to be 
disdained by folks from foreign parts even in the matter 
of composers ; we have an organist who writes real new 
tunes, and last year he produced a carol specially for 
us—for our village, called by its name, and printed in 
London. We sang it indefatigably all over the place ; 
we practised it in private with one finger, on harmonium, 
piano, and spinet; we whistled it at our daily tasks. 
On the first out-door performance it “went” sur- 





prisingly well, considering that Mr. Clunker doesn’t 
read music and sings by the position of the notes in 
the clef—up a bit if they are near the top, down a bit 
if they seek the bottom. This nocturnal perambulation 
was a favourable opportunity for springing it on the 
populace; sandwiched nonchalantly between two 
familiar carols, you see, it cannot be suspect. Nobody 


would dream that we had only practised it for six 
weeks. 


Other motives for carol-singing, however, are not 
lacking. Hot coffee, for instance, at certain points of 
our round can be safely prophesied. Our names will 
appear in the next issue of the local paper; a base in- 
citement, this, but we are frail mortals, and the glory of 
print with us is rare. More altruistic reasons, too, can 
be found. Poor old Mis’ Lucy, bent with the weight of 
eighty years, alone in her cottage up the hill, will post- 
pone her bedtime for our coming; we give her an extra 
hearty measure, and feel a thrill of pure delight when 
she draws up her blind and shows her crooked sil- 
houette at the tiny window. We have a parcel for her, 
tied on our little four-wheeler of an organ, and it is 
almost a toss-up which gives Mis’ Lucy the more 
happiness, our music or the contents of that amorphous 
package. Without being analytical, we are glad to 
know that she would sorely miss either. Then there is 
jolly Farmer Quiller up at the Manor—ten to one he 
will come down the garden and roar out a carol with 
us, just to show that his lungs are in good order and 
his heart in the right place; it is worth while coming, 
to hear him! 


And so we make the circle of our snug village, with 
the bass undertones of the sea never out of hearing, 
and with the light of our swinging lantern at one 
moment a yellow spot on the road, the next instant 
darting off into space among the stars—or the rain- 
drops, as the case may be. But then we don’t mind 
a shower or two, down our way, when we go forth 
a-carolling! WILFRID L. RANDELL. 





Language and Character—Il 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT STRONG. 


HE German beats the Frenchman in_ his 
rich store of words expressive of deep 


feeling. In English, words can hardly express 
the emotions which have gathered round such 
expressions as “Gemiith,” “Sehnsucht,” “Wonne,” 
“ Wehmuth,” “Tiefsinn,” “Heim,” “ Heimath,” 


“ Heimweh,” “Innig,” “Innigkeit.”. We English, too, pos- 
sess many words which it would be hard to translate into 
any Romance tongue, such as home, homeliness, dreary, 
woebegone, self-conscious, forlorn, conceited, humour, 
and many others. The fact that the Teutonic nations 
possess a store of words referring to mental conditions 
not easily defined renders their tongues specially -suit- 
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able for poetry, in which a certain mysticism is inherent. 
A German critic has remarked that we English possess 
a aumber of words expressive of anger in its different 
stages, such as wrath, irascibility, passion, rage, excita- 
bility, fury, outrage, fierceness, grimness, animosity, re- 
sentment, heart-burning, temper; we also possess a 
number of slang-words for the same kinds of strong 
feeling: and slang is merely the copper coinage of 
language, the linguistic currency of the people. A 
somewhat painful illustration of this is seen in the large 
vocabulary in our language to express drunkenness, 
once at least our national vice; indeed, one might make 
a regular barometer, or rather thermometer, of terms 
in which we express this unfortunate national habit, 
from the exhilaration excited by a daily allowance of 
a glass of port to the state of ecstasy which inspired 
Tam o’ Shanter; such as “festive,” “a little on,” “a 
sheet in the wind,” “two sheets in the wind,” “ squiffy,” 
“groggy,” “as drunk as a lord,” “blind drunk,” and 
numerous others known to non-teetotalers. 


That we are a political nation may be gathered from 
our numerous words expressive of political parties and 
the nicknames given to them. Our language, too, is 
extraordinarily rich in words having reference to re- 
ligion and its rights and ceremonies. We have given 
the language of the Turf to all Europe: words like 
jockey, handicap, sport, are common to all nations. The 
Germans, indeed, I understand, in their anxiety to keep 
their mother tongue pure, have adopted, to express the 
golfer’s term, the “tee,” the word “weitschlagihe ” : 
we should not find time for such expressions, for we 
love brevity, thereby exhibiting an impatience of waste 
of time and of energy. 


It is possible, too, to trace by an examination of its 
language not merely the character of a nation’s thought, 
but of its past history and occupations. Of course, 

Christianity had a mighty influence on our language, 
not only by its addition of ecclesiastical terms, but 
by investing with a new significance words existing in the 
language, such as grace, redemption, humility, salvation, 
and many others. To a Greek of classical times the 
word “tapeinésis” would have meant a grovelling vice 
unworthy of a free man; Christianity regarded it as an 
excellent virtue. Sometimes, too, language recalls the 
memory of arts and pastimes which have long fallen 
into disuse, as, for instance, the general practice of 
archery. There was in Queen Elizabeth’s time a book 
written by one Asham, entitled “ Toxophilus, a Treatise 
on Archery,” which contains hundreds of technical 
terms. This pursuit was, I am sorry to say, 
more familiar in olden times to the youth of our country 
than is the use of the rifle at present. It has given 
proof of its former popularity in the family names of 
Bowyer, Archer, and Fletcher; the latter name comes 





from the French “ fléche.” I possess a treatise by an 
enthusiastic toxophilite intended to prove that Shake- 
speare was an archer, the proof lying in the number of 
words occurring in his plays connected with archery, 
though his large mental grasp has caused him to be 
taken for a veterinary surgeon, a Catholic, a Protestant, 
and for many other things. 


‘he pursuit of hawking or falconry, which was 
followed in the Middle Ages with particular 
zest, especially in England and in _ France, 
largely coloured the language of the Eliza- 
bethan age. For instance, in the Shakespearean 
“Come, seeling night,” the word “seeling” (sceller) 
denotes the closing up the eyes of a falcon to tame her. 
The word “hagard” signifies a hedge-bred wild falcon. 
The French word “ niais” means properly a young nest- 
hawk: and as youth and folly are nearly connected in 
the minds of those who have left their youth behind, 
the word came to bear its meaning of “silly.” In 
French, the metaphors taken from falconry are even 
more numerous than in English, as, for instance, “ faire 
rendre gorge,” the full expression being “faire rendre 
gorge au faucon,” i.e, to make the falcon disgorge. 
Thus, again, in the phrase, “c’est une personne bien 
déleurée,” the metaphor is taken from a falcon which 
will not allow herself to be attracted by the lure, and 
is used in the sense of “he won’t be caught napping.” 


Again, the style of a nation’s language reflects its 
character not less than its vocabulary. This is well 
exemplified in the case of Latin, for the Latin language 
was for the most part addressed to cultivated audiences, 
and the speakers did not feel that they were under the 
necessity ot addressing an audience which looked 
anxiously for another instalment of a novel costing 
fourpence-halfpenny or even four shillings and sixpence. 
Hence we find the periods in the Latin sentence pro- 
ceeding in orderly succession, virile, disciplined, even 
as the march of the Roman soldiers. The outstanding 
feature is obedience to authority ; where we should say 
our ancestors thought, the Romans said “ voluerunt.” 
The main characteristic of the Latin sentence is its 
subordination. We find this subordination expressed 
by the introduction of subordinate sentences by 
relatives, by participles, by the ablative abso- 
lute. It is likewise expressed by the _ strict 
and careful sequence of tenses, seen more par- 
ticularly in the “oratio obliqua,” in which sentence 
follows sentence under the strict control of a single 
governing verb, like the “manipuli” drilled by a “tri- 
bunus militum,” himself subordinated to the great 
“legatus.” And when we reflect as well on the strong 
and well-marked accent in Latin, and on the stress laid 
upon the verb, which crowned and dominated the period 
at its close, we can understand what Heinrich Heine 
meant by his assertion: “ The language of the Romans 
can never belie its origin; it is a language in which 
Generals might issue words of command, Administrators 
couch their decrees, and Judges in the courts of law 
pronounce their verdicts.” 
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REVIEWS 


Disraeli 
By Str WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


(First Notice.) 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli Earl of Beaconsfield. By 
WiiuiaM FLAveLLE Monypenny. Volume II, 1837- 
1846, with portraits and illustrations. (John Murray. 
12s. net.) 


‘ E were none of us fools,” said one of his most 
brilliant contemporaries, “and each man talked 
his best; but we all agreed that the cleverest fellow 


in the party was the young Jew in the green velvet 
trousers.” 


The second volume of this fascinating biography 
opens with the year Queen Victoria came to the throne, 
when Disraeli was thirty-four years of age. What 
strikes one first is the ease with which Disraeli seems 
to have entered the highest society. Algernon West, 
writing of fourteen years later, says: “Society was so 
small that Lady Palmerston used to write in her own 
hand invitations to her parties.” It was still smaller in 
1837, and much more exclusive: yet this young middle- 
class Jew, against whose nationality in those days there 
was a prejudice that it is difficult in this generation to 
understand, appears to have been on “surname terms ” 
—it would have been “Christian name” terms now!— 
with the greatest in the land. The secret of it is ex- 
plained in the quotation above; people were fascinated 
with the brilliancy of his conversation and the novelty 
of his views. 


The third letter to his sister in the present volume 
with very little alteration might have been written at 
the beginning of any session within recent years—the 
undignified scramble of M.P.’s when summoned to the 
Lords! “The rush was terrific: Abercromby himself 
nearly thrown down and trampled upon, and his mace- 
bearer banging the members’ heads with his gorgeous 
weapon, and cracking skulls with impunity. I was for- 
tunate to escape, however, and able to ensure an entry.” 
James Hope, in his “1900 Parliament,” describes a 
similar scene ; all through the book one is struck with 
the fact of how little Parliament has altered. The 
times were more leisurely and less businesslike. “Un- 
fortunately, as generally happens on long Committee 
nights, there was scarcely a reporter in the gallery,” 
could scarcely be written now. 


This first chapter deals with his entry into the House 
of Commons and his maiden speech. Instead of study- 
ing to conciliate prejudice, he set himself to provoke 
and defy it. The story of his failure is ably told: — 


I am not at all surprised at the reception I have 
experienced—I have begun several times many 
things and I have often succeeded at last. I shall 
sit down now, but the time will come when you will 
hear me. 










As the Times said on the occasion of his death: “ To 
think this and say it next day would have been nothing. 
To say so, not so much in the petulance of temper as 
with the calm earnestness of conviction, at a moment 
when most men would have been crushed helplessly 
under the load of ridicule, and stung beyond power of 
reflection by the disappointment of cherished hopes, 
gave evidence of unexampled strength of will and pre- 
sence of mind, and of the overweening self-confidence 
it went so far to justify”; and this feeling is fully 
described in his own words to his sister Sarah. I have 
often thought that F. E. Smith’s maiden effort was de- 
livered on similar lines, but with more success. 

I think Mr. Monypenny has not dealt sufficiently 
with Disraeli’s financial struggles. When one thinks 
what elections cost in those days, and how compara- 
tively little help he received, it is amazing to find how 
lightly he appears to have borne an enormous load of 
debt. A bachelor, mixing in society and dressing as 
he did, could not have lived on a small income. There 
are a thousand and one expenses for which one can 
never get credit; yet he appears in the book to hive 
sailed on as easily as his later hero Endymion did under 
circumstances far easier. imprisonment for debt was 
a common calamity in those days. Who were the 
people who financed him? Some of his notes-of-hand 
enrich autograph-hunters’ collections, and at the age of 
twenty-one he owed several thousands of pounds. He 
did not make much by his books. He only received 
#200 for “ Vivian Grey,” and he was not ultimately free 
from debt until he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
How he did it and why private financial worry did not kill 
him as it did so many other politicians we could name 
remains a mystery. And yet all through his long career, 
when every action was under the microscopes of power- 
ful and unscrupulous enemies, never a breath of scandal 
was uttered against him. His nature was too inherently 
great to stoop to relieve himself by knowledge obtained 
as a public man. 

His enemies naturally said he married for money 
when he proposed to the well-to-do widow of his old 
friend, Wyndham Lewis. She was twelve years his 
senior. And the world generally thinks that it was a 
mariage de convenance. The story is freely told, and 
clears away this misconception. Disraeli writes in a 
letter during their first and last quarrel (1839) :— 


By heavens, as far as worldly interests are con- 
cerned, your alliance could not benefit me. All that 
Society can offer is at my command. ... I can 
live as I have lived without disgrace until the inevit- 
able progress of events gives me that independence 
which is all I require. 


The story of his quarrel with Peel is also frankly dealt 
with. The famous letter is given in which he humbly 
asked for office, and Peel’s reply is set out. Peel really 
wanted to give Disraeli a place in his Government, but: 
it was Stanley who on account of a private and tem- 
porary quarrel turned the Minister against him. If it 
did nothing else—and it does a great deal—this second 
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volume clears Disraeli’s name of these two incidents in 
his career which to my mind have always required 
elucidation. 


Disraeli’s creation of the political novel, and the birth 
of the Young England party, its principles and its aims, 
which was the grandfather of the Tory Democracy of 
to-day, are set out with masterly clearness. 

Disraeli had not received an orthodox education. 
When his contemporaries were at public schools or 
matriculating at the universities, he was out in the 
world battling his way upward, and but for his amazing 
industry and self-culture he could never have written 
the books he did. He read widely; he travelled; his 
own genius did the rest. 

English literature owes a debt of gratitude to Peel— 
or to Stanley, if to Stanley it is more appropriately due ; 
their exclusion of Disraeli from office in 1841 led to 
“Coningsby” and “Sybil,” and the creation of the 
political novel. It would not be fair in a review to give 
details of Mr. Monypenny’s descriptions and criticisms 
of the novels; they are scrupulously fair and most 
interesting, and many characters are authoritatively 
identified, 

Since the above was written, Mr, Monypenny has 
passed away, to the deep regret of his fellow-countrymen. 
Perhaps later on I may be allowed to deal with the cha- 
racter and career of this brilliant and industrious writer, 
but I cannot close the present article without expressing 
the universal opinion that his untimely death is a loss 
to literature ; we gain. only a small mean of comfort by 
knowing that if not finished, he had sketched out his 
scheme of this Life so that another hand may be able to 
conclude it in the way he would have liked; for I am 
informed he has left all his notes in order. I once urged 
Coningsby Disraeli to write his uncle’s Life. He has 
plenty of ability and a style not unlike that of his 
distinguished relative. 





The Heart of Russia 


Moscow. Painted by F. pz WHaenen. Described by 
H. M. Grove. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THIS artistic and beautiful book, one of a series of 
sumptuously illustrated works on the great capitals of 
Europe, should be read by every person who intends 
visiting the ancient capital of Muscovy. Though the 
historical portion is somewhat weak and uninteresting 
for such an important subject, the author shows a sym- 
pathetic insight into the Russian character, and, pro- 
bably owing to his knowledge of India and its people, 
is able to describe the peculiar semi-Oriental habits 
and characteristics of the Muscovites with a fidelity 
seldom found among English writers. The striking 
resemblance of many of the Muscovites to the Pathans 
and other inhabitants of Northern India is clearly 
shown ; also the similarity of the Russian tongue to the 

Aryan dialects. 


As regards the historical portion of this work, a 
little more care would have rendered it far more 





valuable and thrilling; for the history of this ancient 
city of monasteries, churches and cathedrals is one of 
the most interesting and sanguinary in Europe. 
The terrible onslaughts of the Tartars, on one of 
which occasions 80,000 people were slaughtered, accord- 
ing to independent foreign accounts, are dismissed in 
a few lines, which give no adequate idea of these 
calamities. The great plague and famine of 1601, 
which carried off half a million people in Moscow alone, 
are not even mentioned. 

The description of the Kremlin gives but a faint idea 
of its grandeur and terrible associations. In the 
chapter devoted to this remarkable citadel or acropolis, 
the writer says :—“ The cathedral is connected with the 
palace by a covered passage by which the old kings and 
queens entered the building.” The titles of “King” 
and “Queen” were unknown in Muscovy; the rulers 
of the various grand Duchies were called Dukes, Grand 
Dukes, and Princes, until the days of Ivan the Terrible, 


.who took upon himself the title of Tsar, after marrying 


the daughter of the Byzantine Emperor. The use cf 
such French phrases as “Notre Dame de Iberia,” 
“Place Rouge,” and “ Chancellerie ” are to be regretted 
in an English work. But notwithstanding these small 
blemishes, the book, written in a bright and natural 
vein, gives a good impression of the life in Moscow, 
especially of the upper and middle classes. The pro- 
verbial hospitality, sociability, and good nature cf the 
Muscovites are well described, as well as the curious and 
quaint customs of the millionaire merchants and such 
of the nobility who care to reside in the old capital, 
which, since its destruction by the French in 1812, has 
lost much of its political and aristocratic peculiarities. 
According to the author, Napoleon’s soldiers attempted 
to blow up many of the most interesting places in 
Moscow, and these were only saved from destruction 
by the timely arrival of the Cossacks. 

The work is to be commended, not only on account 
of its superior illustrations, but for the good idea it 
gives of the enormous wealth of the Russian monas- 
teries, one of which, the “Sergei Troitsk,” contributed 
a million sterling towards the expenses of the Russo- 
Turkish war, whilst the Novsky monastery, near Peters- 
burg, lent the Tsar Nicholas half a million sterling 
towards the cost of the Crimean campaign. 

The writer draws attention to the lawlessness and 
carelessness of the Russians of all classes, and 
describes how they defy the city police whenever they 
are able to resist their authority. It seems, on reading 
these statements, that the assertion that “the Slav peoples 
have a natural inclination for anarchy” is only too true. 
This inclination for lawlessness and going “agin the 
Government” is admirably pointed out in the chapter 
on “Social and other Characteristics.” The section on 
the students and the trouble they give their parents and 
the authorities is also exceedingly interesting; for it 
clearly shows why so many young people become 
Nihilists and revolutionists. The practice of letting 


children have their own way, of allowing them to rule 
their parents, naturally brings them into conflict with 
the authorities as soon as they grow up and enter the 
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universities and higher schools where such ideas are not 
tolerated. 


The author in the following pregnant sentence points 
out the real reason for the existing latent hostility to 
England, and the causes which may ultimately bring 
the largest land and sea powers in the world into con- 
flict: —“ Whenever they (the Russians) are attempting 
to secure an outlet to open water there invariably 
appears a Britisher waving a flag, wanting to know 
where Russia is going to, and pointing out that she 
has no right to go there”! This remark is only too true. 
Russia with her vast territory must have more outlets 
to the sea, and so long as she does not endanger 
England’s power on the North Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, it would seem unwise to oppose her. 


On the whole this work is written in a friendly spirit 
towards Russia ; it should be read by all those who wish 
to see only the bright side of that country, and who do 
not wish to rack their brains by a deep study of the 
subject. W. BARNES STEVENI. 





A Pioneer Critic 


The Life of William Robertson Smith. By J. SUTHER- 
LAND BLack and GEORGE CHRYSTAL. (A. and C, 
Black. 15s. net.) 


Lectures and Essays of William Robertson Smith. Edited 
by J. S. Brack and G. Curystar. (A. and C. Black. 
10s. net.) 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH in the last century was 

the herald of Modernism, of what is now called the 

Higher Criticism. His articles on the Bible and on 

“Hebrew Language and Literature” in the “ Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica” led to a strange persecution, and, 

after a weary trial, to his ultimate expulsion from the 
chair of the Professorship of Hebrew at Aberdeen. But 
the loss to the Free Church was a gain to the “ Encyclo- 
pédia,” of which he was at once appointed editor. He 
migrated to Cambridge, where the closing years of his 
brief though distinguished career were passed. He was 

a Fellow of Christ’s College and Librarian to the 

University, and in 1883 he was elected to the Lord 

Almoner’s Readership in Arabic. He was also a mem- 

ber of the Revision Committee of the English Bible. 

He died in 1894, at the early age of forty-eight. His 

biography is well written and most carefully edited, 

though the long chapters and details of the Scotch 
ecclesiastical controversy are perhaps a little dull, except 
to readers north of the Tweed. The volume of essays 
is remarkably good, and shows the width of his scholar- 
ship and his great erudition. Like other theologians— 
notably Salmon of Trinity College, Dublin—he was an 
abstruse mathematician, and wrote on such subjects 
as Electricity, and the Metaphysics of the Fluxional 

Calculus. . 

As a scholar of Arabic, he made two journeys to 

Arabia, and adopted the plan of Sir Richard Burton in 

donning the Arab dress; and the biography, which is 


Well illustrated, has a striking picture of “Abdullah 
Effendi.” 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 
By P. A. TALBOT. With many Illustrations. Large 
demy 8vo. 18s, net. 


*‘ The book merits the highest praise as a story of Africa. It is a book 
which will never be out of date.""—Sir Harry Johnston, C.G.M.G., K.C.B. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT 


POLIGIES IN GHINA, By)j.O.P.BLAND. Royal 
8vo. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. By 
A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Demy 8vo, with Plates 
from Special Photographs, 6s. net. 


THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By JOHN 
GALSWORTHY. (2nd Imp.) Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SALVE! By GEORGE MOORE, (Uniform 
with AVE!) Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. \vVoven by 
MAX BEERBOHM. Crewn 8vo. §s, net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. by 


EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. (2nd Imp.) Crown 
8vo. 65, nei. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 


ART. ByE. F. FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols With 230 
Plates. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


THE GHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. By 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With Ilustrations 
in colour, &c. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 

ART IN EGYPT. (Ars Una: Species Mille 


Series.) By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 65s, net, 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and 
H. S. MORRIS. With 48 Plates in Colour from the 
Paintings of the Great Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 
8vo. 21s, net. 


ZESOP’S FABLES, lilustrated by ARTHUR 


RACKHAM. With an Introduction by G. K. CuesTerton. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. By “HANDA- 


SYDE.” Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBIN- 
SON. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. A beautiful gift-book. 


A BOOK OF BEGGARS. By W.DACRES- 
ADAMS. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
_New 6s. Novels 
UNDER THE YOKE - IVAN VAZOFF 
THE DECLENSION OF HENRY 
D’ALBIAC - - V. GOLDIE 
KING ERRANT =. - FLORA A. STEEL 
BACK HOME - - IRVIN S. COBB 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY 
K. and H. HESKETH PRICHARD 
A DESERT ROSE - Mrs. DASKEIN 
ADNAM'S ORCHARD SARAH GRAND 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 
DUNCAN SCHWANN 
LESS THAN THE DUST 
MARY A. HAMILTON 
THE BOOK OF WONDER Lord DUNSANY 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) 
RICHARD DEHAN 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE 
C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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After his visit to the Hejaz, he went with Burton from 
Cairo to Fayyum to the Nitrian Lakes in search of 
manuscripts. Besides the “Journey in the Hejaz,” he 
wrote a book on Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
and with Professor de Goeje re-edited Wright’s Gram- 
mar of the Arabic Language. 


The bibliography of his writings, essays, reviews, and 
lectures occupies several pages. It is interesting to us 
to record his connection with THE ACADEMY, to which 
he was a contributor from the year 1873 until his death. 
His first review on Ewald’s “ Biblical Theology” was 
“the occasion of his acquaintance with Professor 
Cheyne, with whom he afterwards established most 
friendly and intimate relations.” The very last article 
he wrote before his death appeared in THE ACADEMY 
for November 6, 1893. It was on “the interpretation 
of a Semitic inscription on a small hematite weight 
which had recently been discovered on the site of the 
ancient city of Samaria,” a matter which aroused con- 
siderable controversy between himself and Professors 
Sayce and Driver. Years afterwards, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau said that he accepted Professor Robertson- 
Smith’s interpretation. 





L’Enfant du Temple 


(By ‘‘Le Petir Homme Rovce.’’) 


The Last Legitimate King of France. By PHa@se ALLEN. 
Illustrated. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Louis XVII and other Papers. By Puitip TREHERNE. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


HERE are two books, one dealing wholly, and the other 
in part with the “mystery” surrounding the fate of the 
second son of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, the lad 
who, according to official accounts, died in captivity 
during the Revolution, but who, according to others, 
including the writers of the volumes before us, 
escaped from detention and survived in the person of a 
certain Naundorff. Unfortunately, neither of these 
works is of the slightest historical value so far as the 
Louis XVII question is concerned. Mr. Treherne’s 
book certainly contains some interesting and informing 
papers, notably those on Barbey d’Aurevilly and Casa- 
nova, at Dux, but his account of the Dauphin mystery is 
quite superficial. As for the contents of Miss (or Mrs.) 
Allen’s handsomely produced volume we have had them 
all before—in the French language—and they are simply 
a long series of ex parte statements in favour of the 
claims of Naundorff and his descendants to the crown of 
France. 


Neither of our authors seems to be in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the results of contemporary 
research. Neither of them attempts to reply to the great 
array of French scholars who, during the last two or 
three years, have dissected, demolished, and pulverised 
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the claims of the Naundorff family. Both Miss Allen 
and Mr. Treherne mention the committee of the French 
Senate which, in June, 1910, examined a petition of. one 
of the original Naundorff’s grandsons ; both of them also 
mention the report in favour of that petition which was 
prepared by Baron Boissy d’Anglas, then Senator of the 
Ardéche; but neither states what was the Senate’s 
decision, nor records M. Boissy d’Anglas’s pitiful 
dégringolade from the position of an historical authority. 
In spite of the Baron’s report the evidence against the 
Naundorffs was so strong, so convincing, that the Senate 
by an almost unanimous vote—there were only three 
dissentients—rejected the petition. As for M, Boissy 
d’Anglas personally, the Société de I’Histoire de la 
Révolution, over which that distinguished scholar, -M. 
Aulard presides, denounced him roundly for his travesty 
of facts, and he was constrained to resign his member- 
ship. 


There may still be some controversy as to whether the 
boyish Louis XVII did or did not escape detention, 
but, however that may be, it is quite clear that he did 
not survive in the person of Naundorff, any more than 
he survived under such names as Guériniére, Hervagault, 
Bruneau, Richemont, alias Hébert, Ligny de Luxem- 
bourg, or Eleazar Williams, to mention just a few of the 
impostors who subsequently claimed to be the “ Child of 
the Temple.” Mr. Treherne rightly points out that “if 
Naundorff’s birth certificate were forthcoming there 
would be an end to all his claims.” The absence of such 
a certificate is, of course, one of the great Naundorffist 
arguments; but are Mr. Treherne and Miss Allen pre- 
pared to disprove the statements of M. Georges de Mey- 
nadier that “ Naundorff”” was merely a false appellation, 
and that this claimant to French royalty was really 
named Karl Benjamin Werg, and was born at Hallé on 
the Saal, on May 3, 1777? It seems to us that neither 
of our authors can have any knowledge of the sledge- 
hammer blow to the Naundorff pretensions which M. de 
Meynadier first dealt them in the columns of the /ou7zal 
des Débats on March 25, 191. 


Both Miss Allen and Mr. Treherne follow the old 
grooves, the old beaten track. Their authorities are 
Modeste Gruau, a petty advocate, who styled himself 
Gruau de la Barre, and even called himself a count, “de 
par le roi Naundorff” ; Foulon, a Belgian by birth, who 
added “de Vaulx” to his patronymic, and for literary 
purposes assumed the nom de guerre of Henri Provins; 
together with a certain Otto Friedrichs, of German origin. 
Those three have been the chief exponents of the Naun- 
dorff theory, which has never been supported by any one 
French historical scholar of any standing As for Herr 
Friedrichs, grave charges of juggling with Naundorff’s 
contradictory declarations at Brandenburg (1825) and at 
Crossen (1831) have been brought against him by M. 
Laurentie, and have remained unanswered, 


The only anti-Naundorffists of any account against 
whom Miss Allen occasionally tilts are Alcide de Beau- 
chesne, whose book on Louis XVII was published in 
1852, and Régis Chantelauze, whose studies on the same 
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subject appeared in 1884 and 1887. Now, both Beau- 
chesne and Chantelauze may have erred in some 
respects ; but in reference to the former one may well 
say that the study of history has been absolutely revo- 
lutionised in France since his time ; whilst as regards the 
latter it has made most remarkable progress since he 
passed away in 1888. Why, then, does Miss Allen con- 
fine herself to picking out faults in authors of what is 
virtually a past age? Why has she not attempted to 
answer all the critics of to-day—George Lenotre, Gustave 
Bord, Frédéric Masson, Henri Monin, Georges Mon- 
torgueil, Arthur Loth, Pierre Louys, Louis de Beaufront, 
the Viscount de Reiset, Ernest Daudet, Alfred Bégis, 
the Baron de Maricourt, and many others, who in addi- 
tion to M. de Monteyer, have knocked nail after nail 
into the coffin of the Naundorff pretensions during the 
last few years? Why should books published in 1912 
give no hint whatever of the recent fruits of research 
in French State, departmental, and municipal archives ? 
Even the library of Cahors has disclosed documents 
proving how impudently Naundorff tried to swindle M. 
Albouys, a magistrate of that town, who honestly in- 
clined to the opinion that the Dauphin had escaped 
from the Temple and was still alive, although—this 
should be noted—not a single one of the many false 
Princes was ever able to give an explicit account of his 
escape, the date when it occurred, or the friends by 
whom it was facilitated. As for Werg, alias Naundorff, 
he at first declared that he had escaped from Paris with 
his father, and spent ten years with him after the Revolu- 
tion (Naundorff’s Brandenburg Declaration, 1825). _ If 


that were so, he could not possibly have been the son of 
Louis XVI. 


We are ready to admit that the present grandchildren 
of this Arthur Orton of French history urge their claims 
in good faith, for they have been brought up to believe 
the legend of their ancestry. Some of them are now-a- 
days in business as wine merchants at Lunel, in the 
South of France, and issue pamphlets extolling the merits 
of Muscat de Lunel—which, as a matter of fact, is very 
good wine indeed, and therefore needs no bush, though 
in proclaiming its virtues the Naundorff family delight to 
embellish their effusions with the Fleurs-de-Lys and the 
Sacred Heart. Their petition to the French Senate in 
1910 was, we may add, resented by the Dutch branch of 
their “ House,” a formal protest against it being issued 
from Oosterbeck, in Holland, by a gentleman who signed 
himself “Henri de Bourbon, Prince of France.” 


We regret that we cannot commend what Miss Allen 
and Mr. Treherne have written on the subject of Louis 
XVII. But we will add that there is certainly room for 
an up-to-date book on the question, one embodying all 
the new information which has become available of 
recent years. Should any literary reader of THE 
ACADEMY propose to undertake such a work, we would 
particularly recommend him to study “ Le Rapport de M. 
Boissy d’Anglas, commenté et réfuté par Frangois Lau- 
rentie” (Paris, Emile Paul, 1911), a work valuable both 
for its sound criticism and the many bibliographical re- 
ferences which it supplies. 
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AND THE DUKE {nN BOHEMIA 
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The Times says:—“ A long story, 
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By CHARLES £. PEARCE, 


Author of “‘ The Amazing Duchess," 
** The Beloved Princess,"’ &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 


keen contest and vigorous charac- | Academy.—‘‘ Absorbingly interest- 
terisation. . . . A stirring book.” ing.” 





Also ready, at 6s. each. 


The Career of Beauty Darling (5th Ed.) 
Officer 666 (The Novel of the Play) 

Her Majesty the Flapper 

The Three Destinies 

The Three Anarchists (3rd Ed.) Maup Stepney Rawson 
The Meteoric Benson Vincent Mitus-MAet 
The King’s Master O:ive Lerusrivce & JoHn DE StouRTON 
The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers (3rd Ed.) ARABELLA KENFALY 
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Dr. Phillips (1s. net. 3rd New Revised Edition) Frank Dansy 
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A Struggle for a Ring Cuartorre Brameé 
The Love of His Life Erriz ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
A New Book by the | 


Daughter of GODOY 
LORD ROSEBERY, | The Queen’s Favourite 
ester | By EDMUND B. @’AUVERGNE. 


SAMPHI RE | Illustrated, 16s. net. 
Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. | which holds the reader's interest in 
Daily Express says:—‘‘‘Samphire’ | 4 way no novel is able todo.... 


is a charming book.” | intensely interesting . . a fine book 
The Times says: — “Excellent a great book.” 
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IN JESUIT LAND: The Jesuit Missions of Paraguay 
By W. H. KOEBBL, with an introduction by R. B. Cunninghame 
Grahame. 55 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 
By MAUD M. HOLBACH, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
GUERILLA LEADERS OF THE WORLD. From 


Charette to de Wet 


By PERCY CROSS STANDING, 16 Illustrations and Map. Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


The Times :—"A stirring volume.” 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS 


By J. FP, NISBBT, With an Introduction by Dr. Bernann Houcanper. 
58, net, 


THE DINER’S OUT VADE MECUM. 


After Dinner Toasts and Speeches, &c, 1s, 6d, net, 


THE EVERYDAY SAVOURY BOOK. 


A Tasty Recipe for every day in the year, 1s, net, 
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Shorter Reviews 


The Mines of Isaiah Re-Explored. By the Rev. T. K. 
Cueyne, D.Litt. (A. and C. Black. 5s. net.) 


R. CHEYNE, in this his latest contribution to the 
literature of the Higher Criticism, sets out to modify 
many of the preconceived notions regarding the return 
from the Exile under the leadership of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and incidentally of other matters. The 
learned Professor claims to show in the present volume 
that the Liberator by whom the return of the exiles was 
permitted was not the Persian King, Cyrus, but a North 
Arabian ruler and adventurer named Koresh. The 
Jews moreover, ne contends, were not monotheists, but 
worshipped a company of gods under the leadership of 
Yahweh, and all their statesmanship after the Return 
was devoted towards the creation of a federation of 
Judza and other neighbouring States under the supreme 
rule of the aforesaid Koresh, and under the spiritual 
influence of Yahweh. There is much else in this volume 
to provoke controversy, and, as is to be expected in 
any work that comes from the pen of the present author, 
Jerahmee! is much to the fore. Whether Dr. Cheyne’s 
views will ever obtain general acceptance it is for a 
future generation to decide. In the meanwhile the 
author promises in his next volume an attempt to 
recover the earliest historical and geographical tradi- 
tion of the Old Testament writers. 





An Australian Native’s Standpoint. By W. J. SOWDEN. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 


IN addition to the prominent part which he has played 
in public affairs, Mr. Sowden is the editor of the 
Adelaide Register. He is thus peculiarly well qualified 
to speak on behalf of the Australian-born members of 
the British Empire. The contents of his book are for 
the most part made up of speeches and addresses deli- 
vered both in Australia and London—a type of matter 
which does not always reproduce favourably in book 
form, but which in this case is eminently successful. 
For in terse and vigorous language the author paints 
the virility of Australia, and the unswerving loyalty to 
the Empire which is bound up with the independent 
ideas proper to a new land. The Australian pleads for 
no favours; he takes a just pride in himself and in his 
land, and would have both appreciated at their proper 
value by the mother country. There is no doubt that 
this sane and vigorous work will do much towards clear- 
ing up many of the minor misunderstandings which 
have existed in the past—misunderstandings which in 


time might swell unduly in importance, and which no- 


one resents more than Mr. Sowden. As the author 
explains, the policy of the land “down under” is not 
“ Australia for the Australians,” but “The Australians 
for Australia.” Mr. Sowden is at times cordial, at times 
trenchant, but always convincing. We wish his book 
all the success it deserves. 




















Photograms of the Year 1912. Edited by F. J. Mor- 
TIMER. (Hazell, Watson and Viney. 2s. 6d. net.) 


As the annual review of the world’s pictorial photo- 
graphic work, “ Photograms of the Year,” is a very use- 
ful as well as a very fine production. The articles, deal- 
ing with photography in all its branches and in many 
parts of the world, alone would make the book worthy 
of consideration ; but when to them are added very fine 
specimens of the artists’ work, the appeal of the volume 
is sure to be very much greater. Several of the repro- 
ductions are familiar to those who have visited the Lon- 
don exhibitions during the past year. To them are 
known the sunshine and shade effects of Mr. A. H. 


Blake, the striking sea pieces of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, the - 


Dutch works of Mme. d’Ora, and many others too 
numerous to mention. An intimation at the end of the 
book informs intending contributors that August 1, 1913, 
is the latest date on which work intended for inclusion 
in next year’s issue can be considered. 





Hampton Court. Described by WALTER JERROLD. Pic- 
tured by Ernest HASLEHUST. 


Exeter. Pictured by Ernest Hastenust. Described by 
Stoney HeatH. (Blackie and Son. 2s. net each.) 


MEssRS. BLACKIE AND SON have with the volumes 
before us issued two more of their popular colour series. 
These books, as is now well known, provide in a chatty 
popular form a short description of the districts with 
which they deal, and contain also several coloured illus- 
trations. While not wishing in any way to disparage 
the latter, it appears to us that the colours are 
much better and the representation is clearer in build- 
ings such as Anne Boleyn’s Gateway and Rougemont 
Castle, than they are, for instance, in Countess Weir 
and the Long Walk—the latter in fact gives but a very 
faint idea of the beauty of that portion of the grounds 
of Hampton Court. We also think that any work on 
Hampton Court is incomplete without an illustration of 
Bushey Park. With these exceptions the books should 


be very acceptable as guides to the various places dealt 
with. 





Parsifal, or the Legend of the Holy Grail retold from 
Antient Sources, with Acknowledgment to the ‘‘Par- 
sifal’’ of Richard Wagner. By T. W. ROLLEsTON. 
Presented by Witty Pocaxy. (Harrap and Co. 
15s. net.) 


EVEN the most captious critic must admit, we imagine, 
that this is one of the finest gift-books of the season; 
for taste and general attractiveness of appearance it 1s 
a credit in every way to the firm which issues it. The 
artist has, of course, no need of any introduction; 
Pogany’s work is by now well known for its delicacy 
of fancy; as to the writer or adapter, he has presented 
the famous legend in a happily conceived form. This 
sumptuous volume is one which will be treasured by all 
its possessors. 
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Fiction 


The Street Called Straight. By the Author of ‘‘The Inner 
Shrine.’’ (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
HE situation which supplies the motive of “The Street 
Called Straight” is a decidedly interesting one. 
Henry Guion, an American solicitor, has been gambling 
recklessly—and unsuccessfully. His speculations have 
involved the loss of certain moneys, of which he was 
merely the trustee. At the time when this book opens, 
the game is up. Guion is faced with the certain prospect 
of detection and imprisonment. To add to the tragedy 
of the situation, his daughter is about to be married 
to an English Army officer of good family. She, poor 
girl, is entirely innocent of the calamity which is about 
to overwhelm both her father and herself. Suddenly 
the whole aspect of things is changed. A casual acquaint- 
ance—one Peter Davenant—comes forward unexpectedly 
with the offer of the money. This man had at one time 
the temerity to fall in love with Olivia Guion, who had 
snubbed him unmercifully—it is the one ungrateful thing 
that she had ever done, for she is a very perfect heroine. 
Should Guion, or should he not, accept the money? That 
is the problem of the book. Ultimately, after much pain 
and self-sacrifice to more than one of the characters, a 
way out of the difficulty is found, and the Street called 
Straight does indeed lead to the House called Beautiful. 
The author’s character-drawing is firm and finished. 
Rupert Ashley, in his way, is a masterpiece, but even 
he must give place to Rodney Temple, the gentle and 
quizzical old antiquarian who plays a part in this story 
similar to that played by Pippa in “ Pippa Passes ”"—with 
this difference, however, that Temple is not altogether 
unconscious of his influence. For his sake alone, the 
book is well worth reading. And, on any account, “ The 
Street Called Straight” is a novel that it would be un- 
wise to miss. 





Things That Pass. 
rose. 6s. net.) 


“EVERY death is but another birth,” wrote Lucretius, 
and Miss Robbins takes his words as a text on which 
to base a quiet, yet a forceful lesson. This book tells of 
the doings and sayings of three generations ; it leads us 
on through the simple happenings of country life ; birth, 
marriage, and death follow on each other, and birth 
again. So void of ultra-significant events is the story, 
and yet so well is the interest of ordinary happenings 
maintained, that we are led on from chapter to chapter 
in expectant fashion, and left at the end rather puzzled 
until we realise that the author has accomplished her 
aim, shown the continuity of being—the linked sequence 
which renders it impossible for one to say that here a 
certain influence began, or there a story ended. There 
is neither beginning nor end, but an unending story 
whose moral is, as Mary West finds on this book’s last 
page, that God is very good. 

The story is told with great delicacy rather than with 


By Auice E. Rossins. (Andrew Mel- 


force. If the author had set out to prove that life is | 
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Separate Prospectuses can be had 


BIGHT IMPORTANT OP aii below-mentioned Publications. 





NEW BOOKS. 












Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


Absolutely the most acceptable Present of the Season. 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY. 


By JEFFERY FARNOL. 25 Illustrations in Colour by C. E. Brock. 
Small 4to, handsomely bound. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Art Book of the Season. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 
BOTHEN:: or, Traces of Travel Brought Home from the East. 
By A. W. KINGLAKE. With an Introduction by Samugt L. Bensusan, 


with delightful Illustrations in Colour and s in black-and-white oy 
Frank Branawyn, A.R.A. Crown 4to, boxed. 18s. 6d. net. 


Travels in Four Continents. 
ROUND THE WORLD FOR GOLD. 

A Search for Minerale from Kansas to Cathay. By HERBERT W. L. 
WAY. Medium 8vo, cloth, with special Maps. 2&1. 1s. net. 
Costume has alwaysa significance deeper than poner Fashion, 
DAME FASHION, 1786-1911. 


By JULIUS M. PRICE. Special Artist-Correspondent of - Illustrated 
London News. Crown 4to. 150 Plates, mostly coloured. &2. as. net. 


The New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Anne of Green Gables.”’ 
CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. Cloth decorative, with a new picture of 
Anne from a painting by Grorce Gisss. 66. 


Joha Hasilette’s New Novel. 


THE MESH. 


By JOHN HASLETTE, author of “Desmond Rourke, Irishman.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Novel of absorbing interest. 


WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. 


‘ By ry NE ERSKINE, the Author of ‘‘The Mountain Girl."’ Crown 
vo. 


A charming new romance by a Manchester Authoress. 


THE FAIREST OF THE STUARTS. 
An Historical Romance by WINIFRED BROOKS MYLECHREEST, 
Author of “ Fairies, Flowers and Fancies.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 





London: 100 Southwark St., S.E., | weite for Complete Illustrated 
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and 32 Warwick Lane, E.C. | ph BP. 











J.M. DENT& SONS, Ltd., 
Attractive Xmas Gift-Books 


Send a' postcard for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


OXFORD AND ITS STORY. 10/6 net. 
By CECIL HEADLAM, With 24 Tinted Lithographs and 
30 Line Drawings by Hersert RalLTon. 
COMPANION WORK. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. 10/6 net. 


By the late Rt. Rev. C. W. STUBBS, Bishop of Truro. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF WARRIORS. 5s, net. 
By WILLIAM CANTON. With Illustrations in Colour 
by Hersert Core. Large crown 8vo. Uniform with “A 
Child's Book of Saints.” 


THE CONISTON CLASSICS. 3s. net. 


33 volumes chosen from EVERYMAN LIBRARY in a new 
stvle of binding known as Bedford Morocco, Prospectus, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF PRAYER." 


FLORENCE CONVERSE. “The Children 

of Light.” 6/- net. 

The Morning Post: ‘* Really beautiful and arresting. The first 
part, which deals with the childhood of the three personages 
of the story, is by far the best. Here Miss Converse is on 
her own ground, and she treats the idealism and inspiration 
of receptive children with rare delicacy and intuition.” 

Edinburgh Evening News: ‘* A living book." 


IHE COTTAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE OF 


RURAL ENGLAND. 21/- net. 
By P. H DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. With 52 Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Line Drawings bv A. R. Quinton. 


87, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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made up of little things rather than that it is endless, 
she could not have succeeded better, for here are no 
abnormal passions and emotions, but simple and very 
real people absorbed in simple and very real interests. 
There is a slight tendency to moralising which Miss 
Robbins would do well to keep in hand—though it 
never becomes unduly obtrusive in this book—and in 
the earlier chapters a markedly colloquial style to which 
some readers may object. These, however, are minor 
ills, and on the whole the clean, refreshing atmosphere 
of the book renders it a welcome change from highly 
spiced sex problems, and too frequent essays in morbid 
sensationalism, of which Miss Robbins’ work is the 
exact antithesis. 





The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol. By Wm. J. 
Locke. Illustrated by ALEc Batt. (John Lane. 6s.) 


ARISTIDE PUJOL is a creation of genius worthy to rank 
with his immortal compatriot, Tartarin de Tarascon, 
in sunny Provence. For the most unabashed effrontery 
Mr. Locke’s Provengal would be hard to _ beat. 
In fact, he is as inimitable as Daudet’s slayer 
of lions. His adventures are termed “joyous,” 
and so indeed they are; but occasionally there is 
something more than merriment, a deep emotional 
note, as, for instance, in the “ Adventure of the Found- 
ling.” Mr. Alec Ball has entered fully into the spirit 
of the stories, and his illustrations are delightful; 
while Mr. Locke’s occasional excursions into French, 
which enhance the necessary local colour, are the 
créme de la créme of the most spirituedle of languages. 
One of the adventures, that of the “Kind Mr. Smith,” 
has been recently successfully dramatised, and forms a 
lively curtain raiser at the Haymarket Theatre. 


—we nie 








Christmas Books 


en very notable books issued by Messrs. Blackie 
and Son this year are “ Conquests of Engineering ” 
and “Wood and What We Make of It,” by Cyril Hall, 
3s.6d. each. These books treat of the wonderful achieve- 
ments that have been wrought by human enterprise in 
various parts of the world. There are more than tlurty 
illustrations in each volume; these show up clearly the 
many details contained in the construction of the 
masterpieces of engineering and the methods employed 
in transferring timber from its home in the forest to the 
huge dockyards and workshops of the nations. It is 
quite easy to believe the authors of “The Boys’ Book 


of Aeroplanes” (Grant Richards, 6s.), when they say. 


that they have vastly enjoyed writing their account of 
this history of flight. While setting before their 
readers the great accomplishments of the pioneers of 
flight—a considerable space is devoted to the attempts 
of the Wright Brothers—Messrs. T, O’B. Hubbard, C. 
C. Turner, and E. W. Twining, have also pointed out 
what still remains to be done to perfect the art. 











French battles are responsible for “ Under the Flag 
of France: A Tale of Bertrand du Guesclin,” by David 
Ker (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), founded cn the records 
of the old French Chroniclers, “The Lord of Marney: 
A Tale of the Days of St. Louis of France,” by G. I. 
Whitman (Blackie and Son, 2s, 6d.), and “The Red 
Hussar,” by Reginald Horsley (W. and R. Chambers, 
3s. 6d.), which is a graphic account of the Franco- 
Prussian War. The border referred to in “Boys of 
the Border,” by George R. Bennett (Blackie and Son, 
3s. 6d.), is that between Wales and England ‘at the 
time of Henry II, and the story consists of the adventures 
of two boys who defended their father and his lands 


against a foreign usurper. “The Captain of the King’s. 


Guard,” by Commander E. H. Currey (W. and R. 
Chambers, §s.), treats of the visit of Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham to the Spanish Court at the 
time when it was proposed that a marriage should be 
brought about between the English Prince and the 
Infanta. “Kidnapped by Moors,” by Captain F. S. 
Brereton (Blackie and Son, 6s.), and “Captured at 
Tripoli,” by Percy F. Westerman (Blackie and Son, 
2s. 6d.), are both adventurous stories of Northern 
Africa. “Rattlesnake Ranch,” by Robert Leighton 
(C. Arthur Pearson, 2s, 6d.), details adventures with 
Redskins, and “A Boy of the Dominion,” by Captain 
F. S. Brereton (Blackie and Son, §s.), is a tale of Cana- 
dian immigration, and treats of the hardships undergone 
by young immigrants in that country. “The Lighthouse” 
and “Deep Down,” by R. M. Ballantyne (Blackie and 
Son, 2s. each), are adventurous stories, one dealing 
with Scotland, and the other with Cornish mines. These 











From ‘‘Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales’’ 
(4. and C. Black. 6s. net). 


two books are very well got up at the price and form 
companion volumes. “My Tightest Corner” (C. Arthur 
Pearson, 2s. net) consists of personal narratives related 
by men engaged in public service, and is one of the 
books included in the Scout Library. “ Martin Spade,” 
by Violet T. Kirke (S.P.C.K., 1s 6d.), is a story of 
smuggling in the eighteenth century. 

Some: old favourites appear again in reprints: 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), Henty’s 
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“Through Three Campaigns,” and “True to the Old 
Flag” (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d. each), “ Robinson 
Crusoe” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), Captain F. S. 
Brereton’s “In the King’s Service” (Blackie and Son, 
3s. 6d.), and “A Book of Golden Deeds,” by Charlotte 
M. Yonge (Blackie and Son, Is.). 

“What the Other Children Do,” by Elizabeth Grier- 
son (A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d. net), is an exceedingly 
interesting little book that every child should read, for 
while putting before them the schemes for the relief 
and help of their poorer brethren, it is done in such a 
bright and simple way that it cannot fail to attract its 
young readers, and it should also produce in them an 
active interest in philanthropy. 

Miss Marchant’s books for girls are well known, and 
to say that “The Younger Sister” (Blackie and Son, 
5s.) equals any of her former work—as undoubtedly it 
does—is to pay her the highest compliment. The story 
of the girl who was always treated as a useless nonentity 
by her energetic elder sisters, and how she found her 
true vocation, is thoroughly well written, and if a few 
of the characters are somewhat conventional, the prin- 
cipal figures are vividly and naturally drawn. 

Although the charm of “ Twin Sisters,” by Miss Mul- 
holland (Blackie and Son, 6s.), is very considerable, it 
would, we think, be greatly enhanced if many of her 
minor characters were a little more natural; but, on the 
whole, the book is charming, and should interest all 
healthy-minded girls. 

In “A Pair of Schoolgirls,” by Angela Brazil (Blackie 
and Son, 2s. 6d.), the interest centres round two girls 





‘Oh, you nasty, cross old wretch!’ 
From ‘‘The Cloister and The Hearth’ (IV. 


and R. 
ros. 6d. net.) 


Chambers. 
very different in character and disposition; while in 
’ Cora’s School Chums,” by May Baldwin (W. and R. 
Chambers, 3s. 6d.), we have a destription of a head- 
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GEORGE ALLEN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 








HOMES AND HAUNTS OF RUSKIN 


By SIR EDWARD T. COOK. With 28 Pom 
Illustrations in Colour and 17 in Black and White by Miss 
E. M. B. WARREN. Demy 4to. Cloth. 21s. net. 


** One of the most beautiful and fascinating gift books of the 
season.''—Standara. 





THE ART OF JOZEF ISRAELS 


By J. E. PHYTHIAN. With 40 Reproductions of the 
Artist's Works, including 8 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour. Crown 4to. Cloth. 12s. Gd. net. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN ITALIAN PAINTING 
By W. NORTON HOWE. With 2 Full- page Illustrations in 


Colour and 48 in Black and White. Foolscap 4to.12s. Gd. net. 


A pleasantly written and exhaustive Guide to some aspects 
of Renaissance Art hitherto neglected by writers. 





THE LIFE OF SIR HOWARD VINCENT 


By S. H. JEYES. Concluded by F. D. HOW. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 19 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Gilttop. 12s. Gd. net. 


‘An eager, capable, versatile, and accomplished man of 
affairs, is here portrayed.""—Times. 


NAPOLEON'S SON 


By CLARA TSCHUDI. Translated by E. M. COPE. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


‘** A vivacious history of the ‘eagle brought up in a poultry 
yard.’ ''— St. James's Gazette. 


KING’S CUTTERS AND SMUGGLERS, 
1700-1855 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With 33 Illustrations 
and Coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“A capital study of a fascinating theme.”—Duily Telegraph. 


THE SHEEP AND ITS COUSINS 


By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. With 62 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Gilttop. 10s. Gd. net. 


‘‘The only concise account of the chief breeds of sheep of 
all parts of the globe.'’'—Morning Post. 


HOURS OF GLADNESS 


Eight Nature Essays. By M. MAETERLINCK, With 
a New Essay on ‘Our City Gardens" Translated by A. 
TEIXELRA DE MATTOS. With 20 Full-page Plates in 
Colour; designed Cover and Title-page by EDWARD J. 
DETMOLD. Special Edition on Arnold Paper. Demy 
4to. Zils. net. 


**Most exquisitely illustrated and truly to be described 
as a thing of beauty which will be a joy for ever."'"—The World. 

















GEORGE ALLEN & CO. LTD., 
44-45, Rathbone Place, London. 
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strong girl who spends part of her early life in South 
Africa. “Peggy from Kerry,” by L. T. Meade (W. 
and R. Chambers, §s.), is an Irish story of a feud exist- 
ing bétween two girls, one of whom was found to have 
cheated at school. “The Discretion of Decima,” by 
Maude Leeson (Blackie and Son, §s.), unfolds the family 
reminiscences of a bright English girl of sixteen. 
“Angélique,” by Constance Elizabeth Maud (Duckworth 
and Co., 6s.), is dedicated to “all ‘p’tits choux,’ English 
and French.” The style in which this book is written 
is to be commended ; for interspersed with the text are 
many easy French expressions, very useful for a child 
to know. “Jim’s Children,” by Theodora Wilson Wilson 
(Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), is a tale of town, country, 
and canal; while “Our Friend Jim,” by Geraldine 
Mockler (Blackie and Son, ts. 6d.), is a story suitable 
for younger children. 





Legends, Rhymes and Stories 


THE adventures of a rebellious and yet winsome child 
form the subject of “Naughty Sophia,” by Winifred 
Letts (Grant Richards, 6s.). The book is in the form 
of a story told by a small elfin man to Margaret, a 
restless little mortal who could not keep still for many 
minutes at a time. The narrative is pleasant and 
fantastic, and treats of weird and wonderful things 
interesting to little folk with imaginative minds. “ Santa 
Claus and How he Came Again,” by Elspeth (Sherratt 
and Hughes, 2s. 6d. net), is disappointing so far as the 
illustrations are concerned ; they are not at all natural 
and detract greatly from the story, for children expect 
the pictures to tell them as much as the words 
themselves. In “Uncle Remus and the Little Boy,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net), we 
have all the marvellous adventures of Brer Rabbit, cun- 
ningly illustrated by J. M. Condé. Two stories, re- 
printed from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Wonder-Books 
for Boys and Girls,” are contained in “The Paradise 
of Children” and “The Three Golden Apples” (Con- 
stable and Co., 1s. net.). These stories introduce to 
children some of the heroes of ancient Greece, and are 
nicely illustrated by Patten Wilson. Miss Alice M. 
Brown contributes some pretty verses, and Miss Isabel 
Bonus some dainty black and white sketches to “The 
Moon Boat” (F. and E. Stoneham, 2s. 6d. net). 

It is not quite easy to decide under which heading it 
is best to classify “The Four Gardens,” by “Handasyde” 
(Wm. Heinemann, 6s. net). There is a ghost in the first 
story, and a child’s diary forms the principal interest in 
it. A child also takes matters very much into her own 
hands in “The Rich Man’s Garden”—the last of the 
series. For the rest the book consists of accounts of the 
four different gardens told in a pleasant vein with many 
allusions to Bacon and the poets. Sent on its way with 
a fine introduction by G. K. Chesterton and some ex- 
cellent drawings by Arthur Rackham, the edition of 





“AEsop’s Fables,” issued by Mr. Heinemann (6s. net), 
bids fair to be a very popular one. 


Little Songs of Long Ago. 


Our Old Nursery Rhymes. Original Tunes Harmonised 


by Atrrep Morrat. Illustrated by H. WILLEBEEK 

Le Marr. (Augener, Ltd. 5s. net. each.) 
IT would be very difficult, among the finely illustrated 
books of the year, to find two more delicate in touch and 
dainty in design than those issued by Messrs. Augener 
under the above titles. Mr. Le Mair’s pictorial repre- 
sentation of the dear old rhymes and songs of our child- 
hood are excellent ; every detail has received attention, 
and although the colouring appears very pale in some 
of the illustrations, in others it serves to show up the 
few bright dashes of colour with greater effect. The 
familiar music to the rhymes also adds to the charm of 
the books, and if it were not a shame to rob the little 
folk of their due, we think that the music is about all of 
the books that would be left for them, for each study is 
well worth a frame. 





Picture Books 


To “Father Tuck’s Annual,” edited by Edric Vreden- 
burg (Raphael Tuck and Sons, 3s. 6d.), must be 
accorded its usual welcome, for it comes to brighten 
with its miscellany of rhymes, pictures, and stories, as 
does also “More About the Empire,” by Alice Talwin 
Morris (Blackie and Son, 1s.), and Vol. XVI of “Golden 
Sunbeams” (S.P.C.K., 1s. 4d.). Children who are fond 

















From “‘4sop’s Fables’ (Wm. Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


of animals will enjoy “ Three Jovial Puppies,” by J. 4. 
Shepherd and E. D. Cuming (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d). 
The quaint doings of these mischievous little pets will 
delight many a small person as they turn the double 


leaves so suited to their rough but kindly handling. 
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Another double-leafed book is “Babes and Beasts,” 
with designs by Charles Robinson and verses by Jessie 
Pope (Blackie and Son, 2s.). In this book a few lines 
are devoted to a description of each animal, wild and 
domestic. Miss Jessie Pope also writes verses for “ The 
Adventures of Silversuit” (Blackie and Son, Is. 6d.), 
as well as for “The Cat Scouts” (Blackie and Son, 
1s. 6d.). The illustrations of this latter book are by 
Louis Wain. 


Miss Grace G. Wiederseim has some quaint illustra- 
tions in “Kiddie Land” (Dean and Son, 3s. 6d. net). “Wee 
Tony,” by Rosamond Praeger (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), 
does not appear always to be a good child, but is an 
amusing one. “Sambo and Susanna,” with pictures by 
Ethel Parkinson and verses by May Byron (Blackie 
and Son, 2s. 6d.), records the doings of a black boy and 
girl, while “ Molly and Me,” written and illustrated by 
H. G. C. Marsh (Dean and Son, 2s. 6d.), consists of ad- 
ventures of two white kiddies. “Three Jolly Huntsmen” 
contains verses again by Jessie Pope, and drawings by 
Frank Adams (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), and is a good 
sporting book of olden times. “Blackie’s Green 
Picture-Book of Nursery Rhymes” (1s. 6d.) does not 
lose by the new illustrations provided by John Hassall. 
In “Merry Days” (Blackie and Son) there are a good 
assortment of stories and pictures for the price of Is. 
A neat little set of six books are issued by Dean and 
Son, at 3s. 6d. net; they are prettily bound in colours, 
nicely varied in theme, and well illustrated. Messrs. 
Dean and Son also issue three very useful books 
mounted on cotton cloth: “The Delightful Book” 
(3s. 6d.), “Canada” (1s.), and “South Africa” (1s.); 
two good painting books at Is. each, and a “ Patch- 
work Puzzle Book” at 6d. In looking through this 
last book the source is now revealed from whence came 
the ideas of the Post-Impressionist artists, although 


. happily small fingers will eagerly seek to piece the odd- 


looking forms together, and not leave them a blurred 
mass, as is the way with more experienced artists. 
“The Bye-Bye Book” (Dean and Son, 6d.) is some- 
thing new in toy-books, and has detachable cardboard 
dolls in front of each book. 





Some Christmas Issues 


The Windsor Magazine for December is full of good 
things. To start with there is a very interesting article 
on “ The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool,” in which Mr. 
Edward Rimbault Dibden describes the growth of the 
gallery and the attention given to art generally in this 
city of the North. Music, too, receives its meed of 
appreciation from Mr. G. Wodnil, who, under the head- 
ing of “ The Royal Academy of Music,” gives a detailed 
account of the origin and aim of London’s musical 
centre. “Little Wars,” by H. G. Wells, is an intricate 
but most useful game, “to be played by boys from twelve 
to one hundred and fifty,” so that the much discussed 
question of “too old at forty ” has not to be reckoned 
with in this instance. Stories by popular writers com- 
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The Gift Book of the Season. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK BY AN ARTIST AND POET. 


ELFIN SONG. 
Written and Illustrated by Florence Harrison. 

12 pages in full Colour and 12 Black-and-White Plates, with 
numerous Decorative Headings and Tailpieces. Small 4to, gilt 
top, 6s. net. 

‘* Altogether this is a delightful gift book.""—Athenaum. 

‘An exquisite book." —British Weekly. 

“ Pencil and pen ate so rfectly matched that we know not whether to give 
the first place to verse or pletusen." '—Jourmnal of Education. 

A BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOK 
By CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES. 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON, with 12 full-page Pic- 
tures in Full Colour, and 16 in Two-colour, together with 
numerous Illustrations in Black-and-White. Large 4to, cloth, 
elegant gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. Also special Edition de Luxe, 
bound in white vellum cloth, price 15s. net. 


Two Stirring New Books by 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON. 


Kidnapped by Moors: A Story of Morocco. [Illustrated by 
Epwarp S. Hopcsox. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 6s 

A Boy of the Dominion: A Tale of Canadian Immigration. 
Illustrated by Wituram Raney, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

By hARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

Two Gallant Sons of Devon: A Tale of the Days of Queen 
Bess. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopcson. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

A Strange Cruise: A Tale of Piracy on the High Seas. _Illus- 
trated by Arcu. Wess. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 
3s. 6d. 





A New Sea Story by Fleet-Surgeon 


T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


John Graham, Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.: A Tale of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Illustrated by C. M. Pappay. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 6s. 

By GEORGE R. BENNETT. 

Boys of the Border: A Tale of the Days of Henry the Second. 

Illustrated by Paut Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 


edges, 3s. 6d. 
By G. I. WHITHAM. 
The Lord of Marney: A Tale of the Days of St. Louis of 
France. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
Captured at Tripoli: A Tale of Adventure. Illustrated by 
Cuartes M. Suetpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 

Twin Sisters: An Irish Story. Illustrated by Frank WILEs. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 

The Romance of Woman’s Influence. New Illustrated Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 

A Pair of Schoolgiils: A Tale of Schooldays. [ltustrated by 

Joun Campse._t. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

The Youngest Sister: A Tale of Manitoba. illustrated by 
Writiam Ratner, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 5s. 

A Princess of Servia: A Story of To-day. Illustrated by 
Witttam Ratney, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 


3s. 6d. 
By MAUD LEESON. 
The Discretion of Decima. [Illustrated by James Durpen. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE.—Mesers. BLACKIE 
& SON have prepared a Booklet containing particulars 
of Gift Books, beautifully printed in colours on Art 
Paper, and containing many facsimile coloured 
pictures, which will be posted to any address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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plete the number, while “The Pluperfect House,” by 
Keble Howard, with illustrations by W. Heath Robinson, 
provides the dash of humour which is always associated 
with these two names. 

The supplement to the Fie/d is devoted to the sports 
and pastimes of different nations, and snow has been 
deliberately chosen as a background on which to repre- 
sent the various aspects presented. The numerous illus- 
trations are accompanied by descriptive articles, and in- 
clude, among many others, an account of John Gilpin’s 
ride. 

The titles of Publishers Circular and The Bookseller 
may to many convey the idea that they are publications 
intended only for the trade, but in the case of the 
Christmas numbers, at any rate, this is not so. The 
issues before us are full of pictures, well produced from 
some of the principal books issued by various publishers. 
There are short reviews of each book mentioned, while 
in the case of the Publishers’ Circular odd corners are 
filled up with droll jokes—a lapse, we believe, only 
allowed by the magazine in question at this season of the 
year. 

Although many periodicals, presumably for the young, 
have made their appearance since the advent of the Boy’s 
and the Gzrl’s Own Paper, we believe that these earlier 
magazines are still great favourites with all healthy- 
minded boys and girls. The current numbers are full of 
good stories, with coloured plates and articles on Christ- 
mas fun and Christmas fare. 

All ladies are bound to be interested in their own news- 
paper, the Queen. For ourselves it is always difficult with 
regard to the illustrations, to determine whether the 
advertisement pages or those further on in the paper are 
the better. In addition to the usual features there are 
two pages of puzzles, and among others a good article 
in “ The Romance of Old London,” together with some 
very fine coloured illustrations. We understand that the 
number is already out of print. The Gentlewoman has 
not increased its price, and gives some fine illustrated 
pages of seasonable presents. 





Cards and Calendars 


IT is not possible to vary in any great degree the style 
of the cards and calendars issued each year by Messrs. 
A. R. Mowbray and Co. The subject of them being 
scriptural they cannot, of course, be fashioned to the 
changing caprice of the moment. As much as possible 
is done, however, to make them tasty with regard to 
colour and design. This season is the first time we 
have noticed the issue by Messrs. Mowbray of the auto- 
graph card, and the specimens we have before us are 


very suitable in every way for the festival for which 


they are intended. The calendars, a!so, are very good, 
and we are glad to see that many of them have fair- 
sized blocks for the dates. Without being at all near- 
sighted, it is extremely difficult on many almanacks for 
anyone to see the day of the month from any point 
farther than a few inches away. 








The Theatre 


“The Eldest Son” at the Kingsway 


Theatre 


HEATRICALLY, London is the most for- 
tunate city in Europe at the present 
time. There are at least six plays now run- 
ning which abound in interest and compel towards 
delight. Among these, Mr. Galsworthy’s sincere, 
straightforward, realistic domestic drama takes its 
place with ease. It is well considered, distinguished, 
profound, and boldly simple. To those who find it 
boring, life must be a tedious affair; to those who can 
be affrighted by its candours, existence must be terrible. 
The author takes the old English family of Sir William 
Cheshire for his figures of the theatre, but he depicts 
them with perfect justness and truth, and poses them 
a primarily simple situation, which, owing to the arti- 
ficial circumstances of many generations, is made to be 
an intolerably difficult one. Sir William Cheshire has 
inherited his tradition from the thirteenth century, when 
his family first lived and ruled in his pleasant country 
home. He is not exceeding rich, but everything is and 
always has been perfectly comfortable. He is a law— 
under tradition—to those on his estate. A game- 
keeper compromises a girl of the village; they are tired 
of each other; the man desires not to marry; the girl 
feels she must reinstate herself in this, the usual, way 
in the eyes of the community. Sir William is strongly 
roused by the affair; he makes it impossible for the 
man not to marry, and tradition is satisfied. Soon the 
position occurs again. Bill, his eldest son, has loved 
for a little while Freda, the daughter of Sir William's 
head-gamekeeper. She, too, is likely to have a child. 
In this case Freda still loves Bill, but he, having ceased 
to love her, is still determined to marry her. Given 
the feeling of caste which lies so heavily on the family; 
and presuming the feelings of Freda and her father— 
a most devoted, honourable, competent servant—a 
situation of the greatest interest is evolved, and the 
development awaited with candid excitement by the 
audience. 

The affair is ended without the slightest artificiality. 
There are no strokes of the theatre for Mr. John Gals- 
worthy; everything is sincere and beautiful in its 
simplicity. The language throughout is exactly such 
as the characters—all well known to every man of 
general experience—would have used. The situations 
develop naturally, nothing is forced, nothing set down 
for mere effect. Much is left to the fully stimulated 
imagination of the audience. Although written a few 
years ago, it is by far the truest and soundest piece of 
dramatic work produced in our generation. To have 
such a play staged under the management of Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker is a point on which we congratulate both 
that gentleman and the author. Seldom has a cast 
been so admirably chosen; rarely have sixteen actors 
formed just such a valuable ensemble. One cannot 


over-praise the portrait which Mr. Edmund Maurice 
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gives of Sir William Cheshire, the confident, self- 
satished, proud, and perfectly human country gentle- 
man, who believes, heart and soul, in the importance 
of such a family as his in the conduct of the country. 
Never for a’ moment did Mr. Maurice loosen his grip 
upon the audience, or fail to sustain the manner in 
every look and movement of the man he intended to 
shew us. 

The Freda of Miss Cathleen Nesbitt proved of equal 
value to the play; her sincerity cut one to the quick, 
her regretful self-negation at the end of the play left 
one subdued to a sense of pity and of bitterness. The 
Irish lady who is visiting at the Cheshires’ country 
house, Mabel Lanfarne (Miss Ellen O'Malley) says 
of Freda, whom she recognises as a difficulty in the 
way Of her friendliness with Bill, that “she walks in 
beauty.” Only Mabel could have quoted Byron thus, 
for the whole family is far too reticent, far too lacking 
in ideas, to do anything so appropriate and meaning. 
It is one of the thousands of admirable character- 
touches with which Mr. Galsworthy endows his fine 
play. For Freda really does walk in beauty like the 
night, and all that’s best of the darkness and the stars 
meet in her wonderful eyes. Miss Nesbitt walks in 
beauty and walks to victory. If every other part were 
not perfectly played, she alone might have made the 
fortunes of “The Eldest Son.” 

But, as it is, we have the added delight of 
Miss Irene Hentschel’s Rose Taylor, the village 
girl as she really is; the Rev. John Latter of 
Mr. Maunsell; the baronet’s second daughter Dot of 
Miss Irene McLeod, who suggests the revolt and the 
future in store for the Cheshires very plainly. It is 
rather tedious to recount the names of the perfect cast, 
but one cannot forgo the pleasure of mentioning the 
excellence, in their different ways, of Mr. Claude King, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. Moffat Johnston—these shine 
a little more fully because of their parts, but no one 
is weak, no one is wayward, no one permits the illusion 
of reality to drop for one moment. The result is a 
fine play splendidly presented. 


THE DANCERS 
BEFORE this admirable piece of acting we are enter- 
tained for a little while by Miss Margaret Morris and 
her dancing children. One cannot imagine a more 
delightful prelude to a serious play, or a more attractive 
entertainment in itself. The music and the dancing are 
full of light and colour. Possibly the little girls are not 
so beautiful or accomplished as Miss Isadora Duncan’s 
Pupils, but that does not matter. They are delicious 
little children, in delightful costumes, who dance and 


move to the beautiful music of Schumann, or each in | 


turn— 


musical at heart— 
Throbs to the gathered grieving of Beethoven, 
Sways to the light coquetting of Mozart 


Only, I don’t think Mozart happened to be in evidence 
on the night I saw this most pleasant group influence 


the audience at the Kingsway in the direction of beauty 
and gaiety. 
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A Triple Bill at The Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre 


THESE three curious and delightfully original pieces 
are for a few matinées only—if one may judge by the 
note on the programme; but if we may be guided by 
the pleasure of the audience, they should hold the stage 
for a long, long period. 

The first and in its particular manner the most capti- 
vating is “An Imaginary Conversation” held in the 
pleasant room, with early Georgian furniture, over Mr. 
Moore’s shop in Dublin, in May, 1797. The characters 
are Robert Emmet, the handsome and heroic (Mr. 
Graham Browne); Tom Moore (Mr. Shiel Barry), as a 
lad, beginning to fit his pleasant words to old Irish 
melodies ; and his sister, Kate Moore (Miss Marie Tem- 
pest), who sings some of them and the “ Marseillaise ” 
in her sympathetic, clear, enthralling voice. Mr. Norreys 
Connell, who has never written anything commonplace 
or dull, weaves a gay and pathetic story out of the 


' conversation of these three, and ends it with a dramatic 


and tragic epilogue which drives home the underlying 
seriousness of the play with a sting from the lash of 
his ever-ready satiric whip. To the unknowing this 
may seem an undramatic trifle. But there are no trifles 
in art, and this “Imaginary Conversation” is distinguished 


' and bold and original, and made doubly delightful by 


_ the two clever actors and the gifted Miss Tempest. 
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“The Dumb and the Blind,” by Mr. Harold 
Chapin, is also far from the dusty, beaten track 
which one usually has to follow in the theatre. It tells 
m vivid, broken words of a hidden but beautiful love 
incident in a tenement house in Bermondsey. Joe 
Henderson, of Mud Barge E4 (Mr. Graham Browne), 
and his wife Liz (Miss Elsie Davison), have been 
married some years, during which time the man’s work 
has kept him a good deal away from home. They are 
deaf and dumb to each other’s love. He is moved to 
a job which will enable him to remain at home. By an 
accident Joe discovers how deeply grateful Liz is for this 
chance of seeing more of the man to whom she is de- 
voted, and he is touched—well, far beyond expression. 
That is a simple story, but it rings truly, and it is de- 
veloped by the author with a fine sense of the tenderness 
and humour of life. Liz’s young daughter Emmy is a 
character made perfect by Miss Bessie Courtney. Bill 
Pepper (Mr. John Alexander), a friend, is delightful in 
his seriousness and truth. The whole thing, compact of 
romance, is still expressed in the exact terms of tene- 
ment life. Mr. Browne’s acting of Joe is certainly the 
best thing he has ever done, and he has often done well. 
Miss Davison I have not noticed in other parts, but she 
presents Liz with complete knowledge and effect; her 
every movement and intonation tells; she can 
play upon the emotions of the audience just as 
much as she pleases by the simplest and most 
direct means. The play is a victory in which 
the author and actors share equally. 


“The Malingerers” makes one more entertain- 
ing change in the triple bill. After Mr. Connell’s 
lightly treated satiric tragedy, and Mr. 
realistic and, as it were, secret romance, 
are diverted to the fantastic wordless 
Pierrot, his love, his rival, and his doctor. 





Chapin’s | 
we | 
world of | 
The period | 


and the whole comedy is boldly rococo, yet decorative | 


and diverting. The scene, the costumes, the furniture, 


and the play itself have been invented by Mr. Sidney | 


Lewis-Ransom, who plays the part of Fraud, the doctor, | 
with a fine feeling for this queer figure of pantomime. 


The general air of the piece reminds one pleasantly 
of Beardsley’s illustrations to the “ Rape of the Lock ” 
—some of his most beautiful work—but it goes further 
back than those drawings in spirit, and contains the 
essence of all Pierrot comedies within its elegant limits, 
For the second time in the afternoon Miss Tempest 
holds the admiration of the audience. Her Pierrot, here 
called Frivol, is a superb piece of pantomime character ; 
her lightness, her sadness, her gaiety and despair are 
all delicately and yet strongly expressed. Miss Kate 
Sergeantson—who is always so clever—surprises one 
with her remarkable manservant, Silence; Miss Dillon 


is a divine enchantress; and, for the third time in fhe 
afternoon, Mr. Graham Browne is excellent in this play | 


as the rival of Pierrot. There are plenty of people who 


find our theatres trite and conventional; they can be | 
assured of amusement—and deeper pleasure, too—at one | 


of these Prince of Wales’ matinées. 


EGAN MEw. 
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“ Hedda Gabler” at Clavier Hall 


THE Drama Society presented Miss Octavia Kenmore 
and Mr. Leigh Lovel in “ Hedda Gabler” at the Clavier 
Hall, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, November 26. Mr. 
Leigh Lovel has to some extent familiarised English 
audiences with Ibsen’s great character tragedy. And 
who that has seen it can ever forget that picture of 
Hedda Gabler? The relentless and determined mental 
aberration that deviates neither from its path nor from 
the results of its actions is probably unexampled in 
dramatic literature. Sometimes jealous, sometimes 
cynical, sometimes ambitious; but ever and always 
moving onward to that terrible goal with which the 
tragedy reaches its natural culmination. The character, 
at once remorselessly intelligent and at the same time 
lacking in intellectual and moral traits, is exceedingly 
difficult to represent; nevertheless, allowing for the 
difficulties of staging the production, Miss Octavia Ken- 
more must be congratulated upon a very thorough study. 
Mr. Claud Sykes as the husband, George Tesman, was 
never able to realise his part. The general dullness of 
perception (outside his subject of sociology) and the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of diction were so overacted and 
emphasised that the character was made to appear 
ludicrous. Mr. Leigh Lovel played the part of Judge 
Brack with considerable insight, while Mr. Rathmell 
Wilson acted the character of Eilert Lévborg with great 
feeling. Miss Doris Digby as Aunt Juliana and Miss 
Daisy Race as Mrs. Elvsted gave careful studies of their 
respective parts. The play was produced by Mr. Leigh 
Lovel. At the next performance the Drama Society 
will present a new Russian play. 








The Cossacks and their Value 
to the Russian Army 


By A COSSACK OF THE DON. 


is very difficult to speak of Cossacks as warriors 
before having said something as to the reasons of 
their appearance on the bounds of the Russian Empire, 
which, ever since the fifteenth century, they have 
guarded from the invasions of numerous neighbours. 
With the development of slavery, the peasants showed 
a wish to become affiliated with free peoples, who occu- 
pied themselves with wars and irruptions, who knew no 
slavery and no restraints, and who, thanks to their war- 
like spirit, lived richly and sumptuously. The more 





the peasants were persecuted, the more they went over 
to the Don and were inscribed as belonging to the 
Cossack race. By that means was formed the mighty 


| and powerful army which saved Russia so many times 
_ and continues to carry the heavy task of the vanguard 
proclaimers of war. Me 
It is impossible to enumerate all the battles in which 
_ the Cossacks played the determining part. But of their 
| more glorious deeds the most remarkable in its con 
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ception was their campaign towards India. | am not 
sure that everybody is acquainted with the great strain 
which was caused by this whim of the sick Emperor. 
Twenty thousand men, counting the old and infirm, 
under the command of Ilovaisky, general-in-chief, ad- 
yanced to Orenburg on February 27, 1801, not even 
having the map of the empire which they had to 
subjugate. One of the reasons of this foolish decision 
was the wrath that the Emperor harboured towards the 
fine policy of the British nation. The strength of the 
Cossacks and the great energy which was hidden in 
the hearts of men accustomed to live by war, and only 
for war, had to be poured out. All the wealth and 
beauties of India, all the attractions of the East pro- 
mised by the Emperor in reward, stimulated the fancy 
of the inhabitants of the Don. They moved, as the 
Magi, searching their way by the stars, without either 
artillery or river-boats, nor having any stores of food. 
Indeed, they were given only three days for the outfit. 


It is no wonder that in such conditions they lost six 
thousand men without even leaving Russia. But happily 
on the ascension to the throne of the Emperor Alex- 
andre this strange adventure was stopped. History 
provides many other examples of Cossack daring: the 
conquest of the vast Siberia with a division of seven 
hundred men under the command of Ermak, which 
greatly enlarged the territory of the Russian Empire ; 
and, further, of Azoff, Potsdam, and Neimour, which fell 
victims of the savage bravery of a horde equipped 
according to Eastern custom, with swords, lances, and 
knives, and with only very few firearms. But it is un- 
necessary to look so far back, when the Ataman cavalry 
during the wars of 1878 and 1904 gave splendid ex- 
amples of Cossack bravery. When we listen now to 
the tales of the veterans who remember the most bloody 
moments of the Turkish campaign, we are astonished to 
hear how dreadful, even in simple narrative, are the 
mages of the fights of the Caucasian Turks with our 
Cossacks. And’ involuntarily our minds go back to 
the glorious times, when all the South, all the course 
of the Dneiper, were formed by the camps of the Cos- 
sacks Then the Tartar»Hans, the Turkish Sultans, 
and the Kings of Poland feared them. 


But with the modern evolution of military strategy, 
which places the centre of weight in war on the artillery, 
the importance of the Cossacks as of the whole cavalry 
loses much of its weight. Now the attacks on 
horse are so rare that the elementary qualities of the 
Cossack tactics have a mere historical significance. But 
it is not to be forgotten that the peculiarity of the 
Cossack order of battle is so confined that every Cossack 
is obliged to undergo a careful course of preparation 
before he is able to take his place in the ranks. He 
must be physically strong and be well acquainted with 
the horse; indeed, complete harmony must reign be- 
tween the rider and his steed. These accomplishments 
are only acquired by continual practice during long years 
and beginning from early youth, and this is fhe reason 
why at the Don there are preparatory sections in which 
all boys ever sixteen years of age have to serve. Those 
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who are enrolled in the lines of the Cossacks of the 
Don have to be proficient with the sword and the lance, 
to jump from the horse and to pick up money which is 
strewn on the ground—in other words, must be able 
to jump as skilfully as acrobats. These are the first 
acquirements of a Cossack. Certainly such violent 
exercises contribute to keep the war qualities and the 
physical vigour among the people. Their height, 
strength, dexterity, and promptness astonish those who 
see for the first time the Cossacks of the Don, who, 
even by their exterior, little resemble the regular cavalry. 
They enter the regiments provided with their own horses 
and ammunition, and are, from the beginning, a well- 
formed and friendly mass, needing only exterior polish 
to become quite appropriate to war. The Cossack 
regiments differ from the other branches of the army 
in that, during many months, the latter lose time in 
bringing their recruits into normal order, whereas the 
Cossacks of the Don can at any moment of the year 
come forward to the defence of their country. 

In the space of a single article it is not possible to 
present the whole picture of Cossack life; but, without 
going into details, it must be said that the Cossacks 
do not look on the military service as upon a hard task, 
but as upon a high, sacred, and agreeable duty. And 
really the organisation of the Cossack regiments con- 
tributes to unfold in the Cossack love of the military 
service and a friendly feeling, one man towards the 
other. On entering the regiment, which each year is 
recruited from the same stanitza (village), the soldier 
meets there a brother, an uncle, a friend, not in one, but 
in many instances, and so the ties of his early life are 
perpetuated. 

The Cossacks of the Don comprise twenty regiments. 
Each regiment bears the name of a Cossack leader who 
specially distinguished himself in battle, the guard regi- 
ments having as chiefs—the first, the reigning Emperor ; 
the second, the Heir to the Throne. We find it neces- 
sary to mention this because the Cossacks themselves 
very highly esteem the laurels won in the wars by the 
regiments in which they serve. They do so by a quite 
comprehensible feeling of proudness, and, secondly, be- 
cause the names of those who fought for their country 
will never be forgotten in history, while humanity will 
remember the exploits of those who settled the fate of 
nations and sovereigns. Having referred to the active 
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and warlike characteristics of the Cossacks, we may 
now look a little upon another side of their life, which, 
it must be said, has a great influence on the morale of 
the Cossacks as a unit in wartime and in civil life. 


At the Don there are not many towns of importance 
—Rostow, Novotcherkask, and a few more, the last- 
named being very great rivals. Rostow resembles 
Odessa, but is larger and richer. Its inhabitants are 
very mixed, and, if it were not for the military schools, 
one could scarcely see any traces of its belonging to 
the troops of the Don. Novotcherkask, considered the 
capital of the Don, is the favourite town of the Cossacks, 
and contains many ancient monuments and old and 
precious relics. The Palace of the Hetman is in this 
town, and in it is concentrated the central administration 
of the country. The Hetman is the first person in civil 
as in military matters, the post being always occupied 
by one of the most worthy generals of the Empire. 
Nowadays it is a hero of the recent war—Mischenko, 
Adjutant-General to the Tsar, who fills the office of 
Hetman. 


Most of the population live in villages called 
“choutar,” and have their own self-government in the 
persons of delegates who represent the country and dis- 
trict authorities. They help the Cossacks in many land- 
suits and other domestic questions. Each Cossack, 
after his birth, is given a plot of land, as if in compen- 
sation for his service, his outfit, and his steed. Class 
and social divisions exist at the Don, but they differ 
from those obtaining in other provinces of the Empire 
by the little importance that is attached to quality and 
noble birth, which with them have no price, whereas 
everywhere else they have much importance. They 
have the highest class, which is represented by officers 
who play the part of the educated guild, but very un- 
willingly. Certainly the distinction of birth is very 
much esteemed, the descendants of heros and Hetmans 
standing high in the public consideration, many of 
them serving in the guards, but that is all. In the 
hours free from duty an officer of noble birth speaks 
with and treats his Cossack quite as an equal: the 
soldier, indeed, would be astonished were it otherwise. 
He is well aware that not only the Cossacks, but even 
the officers would turn away from a conceited comrade. 
These are the charms of life at the Don. There never 
were and never will be any slaves. Therefore it is not 
inaccurate to remark that if the ideas of universal free- 
dom are only now being preached in Russia, they 
existed already many centuries at the Don. 


Concerning the development of instruction one must 
say that here also the outskirts of the country are not be- 
hind the centres of culture. A very good Polytechnical 
institute, a newly built university, a good many public 
schools, and special military establishments, tell us that 
even in the arts and sciences the Cossack keeps pace 
with the other members of the Russian population. The 
most popular Russian historian is a Cossack and the 
descendant of a celebrated general. It cnly remains to 
be added that at the south of the Don there are rich 





coal mines, which are nearly all superintended by young 
engineers, Cossacks by birth, who finished their educa- 
tion in the high colleges of Russia and Germany. 

AL MOHOVSKOY. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


T is becommg more and more clear that the Home 
I Rule Bill cannot be made to stand up—even if left 
alone and not attacked. It has been so carelessly 
drafted that its defenders cannot even answer questions 
about it. For instance, on Wednesday we examined, 
or tried to examine, a new body to be formed called the 
Joint Exchequer Board, which is to be given the power 
of deciding how much money England is to give Ire- 
land. Manifestly a very important body ; but we could 
discover very little about it. We diligently inquired 
of how many members it would consist ; what class of 
person would be nominated on to it; were they to be 
paid ; how much authority were they to wield? 

“Tt is not necessary to provide for all this in the Bill,” 
said Rufus Isaacs. Austen, who has that rare gift, a 
memory for past debates, taunted the Government with 
their statements during the passing of the Parliament 
Bill that they intended to make the House of Commons 
supreme in the matter of finance; and here they were 
delegating it to a body of which we could learn nothing. 
Stuart-Wortley, a painstaking railway director, who 
does not speak half enough, coined a phrase that will 
stick—“I call it cynical indolence.” That is exactly 
what it is, and the worst of it is that although they now 
see it for themselves, they have no time to amend. They 
are caught in the wheels of their own guillotine ; they 
cannot stop to put things right—that would cause more 
discussion and upset the second time table. They 
must, therefore, press on with a Bill that is not workable 
even from their own point of view. It was 
Arthur Balfour who said: “Tyranny grows upon what 
it feeds.” “This system of ruthless and _ indis- 
criminate closure,” he went on, “has made the Govern- 
ment thoroughly indifferent to the ordinary decorum of 
legislation.” 

On Tuesday we sat up all night over Welsh Disestab- 
lishment. When the Parliament Bill was going through 
Mr. Asquith certainly gave the House to understand 
that only one measure of first-class importance should 
go through each Session. Did he say it? If so, when 
did he say it, and what were the words? Everybody 
brought in old volumes of Hansard and quoted bits of 
speeches. Asquith denied saying anything of the kind. 
He said he had distinctly and directly refused to pledge 
himself to any limit at all except what Nature itself 
would impose on the power of endurance of the House 
of Commons! So this is what Parliament has come to. 
Laws are to be passed by means of gag and kangaroo 
so long as members can keep awake. 

We therefore decided then and there to test the 
physical power and endurance of the coalition. Some 
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Radicals spoke against adopting the closure for this 
Bill. That querulous quidnunc Byles, who is always 
protesting but takes care never to vote against the 
Government, was dead against the closure. Why sub- 
stitute party strength for the real triumph of reason and 
argument? Bonar Law twitted Asquith with not being 
present at the debates, but the Premier said he had been 
absent because of weighty matters that required his 
attention elsewhere. Both the early majorities fell to 
74 and 72, and the Government saw it would be wise to 
give way ; for if seventy-eight Nationalists had not been 
present the Government would have been defeated 
again. Two more days were given, and all through the 
night the Unionists fought on, having the satisfaction 
of keeping over twice their number out of bed ; and all 
through the night the Radical Whips kept an anxious 
eye on the door, for it was feared that at three or at four 
fifty Unionists might come back. 


Friday is always considered a bye-day, and yet the 
Government now intended to take this Bill on Friday, 
starting the sitting at eleven instead of noon, to the 
great inconvenience of business men, “It is all very 
well for professional politicians at £400 a year to 
snigger, but do you want to drive all business men out 
of the House?” asked Bob Cecil. The last division was 
taken about half-past five. The Unionist leaders did 
not want to challenge, but some hot-heads argued that 
they must divide against the main question. A number 
of Unionists left the chamber as the division bell rang, 
as a protest, but as the Irish had announced that they 
intended forcing a division at any price, it would have 
been better if they had stayed. The only good done 
was that the Unionists who left took all the cabs and 
taxis, and the Radical party had to hie its way to the 


Underground Railway and wait for the workmen's 
trains. 


“It was very dull,” said John Redmond, as we stood 
waiting in the cold darkness, the rain pattering on to the 
tin roofs—as if he would say, “If we had been obstructing, 
we should have had more fun.” And yet a lot of funny 
things happen that never get into the papers; for in- 
stance, one day last week a breezy young Unionist Whip 
in temporary charge of the divisions, discovered that 
both the Radical Whips were bald, so for the sake of 
uniformity he chose (quite unknown to them) two bald 
men to tell also. When they bowed in the dim after- 
noon light it looked as if four ostrich eggs were bobbing 
up and down. Encouraged by this success he next 
chose two fat men and then two thin men—all equally 
unconscious of why they were summoned for this honour. 
The game was only discovered accidentally by Balcarres, 
who wanted to know why Amery, the shortest man in 
our party, was told off to tell with Ronald M‘Neil—our 
son of Anak. This he stopped, to the grief of the few 
in the know. Reviewing the story afterwards in the 
smoking-room somebody alleged that in the zth divi- 
sion, the breezy Whip had chosen the two ugliest men 
in our party. “ Why, that was when I was——” objected 
a listener, amid roars of laughter, in which he fled. 


On Friday we came down to the House at noon, six 











hours after we had left it—“ feeling fresher but pink- 
eyed,” as Bobbie Monsell graphically expressed it. The 
debate was on a really high level Griffith-Boscawen 
proposed that the Bill should be divided into two parts. 
Some Radicals were honestly in favour of Disestablish- 
ment and others in favour of disendowment. Some 
wanted both, but there were a great many who wanted 
one and not the other. He boldly claimed Lloyd 
George as a non-disendower. Did he want to live in 
history like Henry VIII? Did he want, to use his own 
phrase, to have his hands “dripping with the fat of 
sacrilege?” The Nonconformist bodies had trust deeds 
setting out their beliefs in black and white. It was com- 
mon knowledge that many of their opinions were in a 
state of flux. There would be a temptation to the 
cupidity of a Government to disendow them on the 
ground that their objects had failed. F. E. Smith, as a 
Nonconformist, made a long speech, low in tone and 
very moderate in expression; but his very moderation 
increased the power of his attack, and he made out an 
unanswerable case for the separation of the two ques- 
tions. He spoke like Cave, the embodiment of equity. 


There were one or two explosions, and the Speaker 
urged members not to be provocative, but it all ended in 
the usual way; the gag was applied and the instruction 
was defeated. 

Ginnell had the audacity at five p.m. to try to debate 
on the scandal of the Dublin Crown jewels—but this was 
too much for everybody—so we fled before forty could 
be counted. Some stood behind the Speaker’s chair to 
see the end. Mischievous Booth shouted out—as the 
Speaker ended his count—* There are some behind your 
chair, Sir!” The Speaker turned round, but it was 
too late, “he could not see them for dust.” 

On Monday, to the annoyance of the Scotch, who 
always make a great festival of New Year's Eve, Asquith 
announced that the Christmas holidays would consist of 
ten days, from December 20 to 30. One member asked 
him if he was not aware of the custom, and Asquith 
blandly replied: Oh, yes, he had been there, and knew 
all about it! There is a sort of promise held out that 
we shall have all February for a holiday, but personally 
I do not see how it will be possible. We can never 
finish all we have to do by the end of January, even if 
we sit all night, and that would be going beyond 
Asquith’s limit—namely, physical endurance. 

There was a human little touch when grim Sir Henry 
Craik apologised to Masterman for asking why he was 
not present the other day to answer his question. It 
appears that Masterman had become a father on the 
date in question, and he blushed under his tangled mane 
when the House cheered the news. 

We then went on to financial relationships again, 
and Cassel made the speech of the evening. He is 
a K.C. in considerable practice, and used to facts, figures, 
dates, and juries. The way he administered a series of 
interrogatories to the Government was most entertain- 
ing. With admirable clearness he first asked if the 
Government proposed to do so and so, and, without 
pausing for a reply, gave the answer. That stuck them 





on the horn of one dilemma. Then he took it that the 
Government would take the other course, and showed 
how equally impossible that course was. This kind of 
question and answer extended over four or six different 
subjects, and was greatly enjoyed by the Opposition, 
while the Government officials writhed uneasily. 

Lloyd George is a very clever man, but he has no 
head for details, and I should say was less at home at 
figures than Arthur Balfour, which is saying a good 
deal. I have been told that, if you gave him a thick 
brief overnight packed with facts he could no more 
digest it than fly, but he can get secretaries to do it 
for him in such a way that when he meets, say, a depu- 
tation in the morning he would convince them all that 
he knew the subject in all its details. He has a genius 
for picking out salient points and things that matter. 
He “strolled into the House” this afternoon, as Bonar 
Law described it, and tried to answer Felix Cassell and 
make things clear; but this was no respectful deputa- 
tion, but a keen and critical Opposition in the House of 
Commons. It was certainly not one of Lloyd George’s 
“days.” Bonar Law tore his explanation to pieces, but 
he had only ten minutes in which to do it before the 
guillotine fell. The greatest friend the Government has 
is the clock. It answers questions that would otherwise 
be unanswerable. 

On Tuesday the question of the Judges was dis- 
cussed: should they be appointed by the Imperial 
Authority or by the Dublin Parliament? When I was 
in Canada I was at some pains to inquire why so many 
Americans were crossing the border, and one of the 
reasons given was because the Canadian local courts 
were purer than the United States State tribunals. In- 
quiring further, I found that the Canadian Government 
had resolutely determined to make all appointments 
from the central authority at Ottawa, instead of allow- 
ing each province to appoint its own judiciary. In the 
United States the opposite is the case; local pressure 
and local passions are brought into play, and the locally 
appointed judge has not the independence necessary. 
And yet in this United Kingdom the Government 
actually propose to leave the appointment of the Irish 
Bench to the minions of Redmond and Devlin. 

Religious animosity blazed all day. William Moore 
told a story of two Nationalist poachers being caught 
in the act—how the local magistrates released the 
poachers and put the Protestant prosecutors in prison, 
and on both occasions Mr. Birrell had to interfere and 
get them released by telegram. Mr. McMaster made a 
neat speech endorsing my Canadian experiences, but all 
to no purpose ; the guillotine fell with an unintellectual 


thud. 














The important speeches on the Territorials and the 
necessary defence of the country delivered recently by 
Lord Roberts to the citizens of Manchester and to the 
Men of Kent, at their annual dinner, have been re- 
printed in sixpenny pamphlet form, and will be pub- 
lished by Mr. John Murray at once. | 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELoT LAWTON. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DEADLOCK. 


HE alternative waves of optimism and pessimism 
which characterise the views of the daily Press 
afford little by way of clue to the exact state of the 
international situation. Frequently we have insisted in 
these columns that, so long as Austria and Servia main- 
tained towards each other an uncompromising attitude 
on the question of the Adriatic seaboard, a severe strain 
would necessarily be imposed upon the peace of Europe. 
Naturally, as the time is approaching for a settlement 
of all issues arising out of the war, and as neither party 
to the dispute over Albanian territory shows the least 
sign of yielding, the crisis has developed acute symptoms. 
But we cannot subscribe to the theory advanced in cer- 
tain quarters, where an incorrigible doudeur prevails, that 
these symptoms necessarily portend a clash of arms in 
which the Great Powers will be called upon to range 
themselves in opposing camps. In spite of the more 
combustible elements in a situation admittedly grave, 
we refuse to believe, even at this stage, that the applica- 
tion of the principle of reconcilability is beyond the 
resources of diplomacy. 


The present tension arises, of course, from Servia’s 
desire to find an outlet on the Adriatic coast, an outlet 
by way of a strip of territory over which she asks for 
international recognition of her sovereignty. At the 
time when her requirements were first made known to 
the world, outside the two Adriatic Powers, almost uni- 
versal sympathy was expressed in regard to what were 
termed her legitimate aspirations. Indeed, even earlier 
forecasts of objections which it was expected Italy and 
Austria would raise to the prosecution of such a policy 
were concerned exclusively with the obligations of the 
Governments of Rome and Vienna to see maintained 
the integrity of Albania. To-day, however, it is becom- 
ing clear that the real motive underlying Austro-Italian 
hostility is to be found in a jealous determination to 
exclude Servia from the shores of the Adriatic. 


There, then, lies the true cause of the present dead- 
lock which threatens such widespread and such alarming 
complications. Up to a point Servia has given some 
indication of the desire to act in a spirit of compromise, 
her express wish being to avoid anything in the nature 
of an open rupture in which the Great Powers might 
find themselves involved. That her attitude has been 
largely determined by Russia, whose counsels all along 
have been on the side of moderation, there can be no 
room for doubt. And so it has come about that in the 
process of modifying her demands Servia is approaching 
what amounts to the irreducible minimum consistent 
alike with national honour and national requirements. 
Yet she is met, apparently, with an uncompromising 
front by Austria-Hungary and Italy. “The two 
Adriatic States,” writes the Vienna correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, “have resolved to oppose the advent 
of a third Power to the Adriatic, and, even if Servia’s 
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demand were limited to one square mile of territory 
over which her national flag could fly, it will be refused 
without discussion.” The question naturally arises as 
to how much farther the St. Petersburg Government is 
likely to go in the direction of bringing influence to 
bear at Belgrade, with the object of finding a peaceful 
solution. In our opinion, the Northern Power, whose 
interests in the Balkan problem are indisputable, has 
already reached the irreducible minimum to which she 
is disposed to exert such influence. We cannot doubt 
that this probability is being taken carefully into 
account, both in Downing Street and at the Quai 
d’Orsay. 

Meanwhile the attitude recently adopted by Ger- 
many should give food for reflection to people in this 
country who throughout the present crisis have 
clamoured for freedom from our “entanglements” on 
the Continent. In no country in the world does there 
exist a more intelligent conception of the widespread 
evils of war than in Germany. The peace party of the 
nation is large and influential; and yet, as Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg well knows, the people as a whole 
would temporarily relinquish their ideals in the face 
of national peril. It is true that neither we ourselves 
nor Germany possess any immediate interests in the 
Balkans; but we cannot, from the point of view of our 
Imperial safety, afford to remain idle when out of the 
Balkan problem may come a redistribution of European 
influence. Before electing finally to remain without the 
arena, we must make up our minds as to what would 
be our position were we to do so, whether such a re- 
distribution of influence favoured the Powers of the 
Triplice or the Powers of the Dual Alliance. In either 
case we could find no cause for satisfaction; and the 
least evil that could result would be a serious blow to 
our prestige arising from the shaken confidence and 
diminished respect to which we would be regarded alike 
by foes and erstwhile friends. 








MOTORING 


HE latest phase of the protracted controversy 
over the tyre test business consists of the pub- 
lication of an official statement by order of the 
committee of the R. A. C. which places the latter in a 
worse light than ever, and makes it clear that they 
have bungled the matter from the beginning. It is to 
the effect that although the Club originally agreed to 


conduct a competitive trial between the Victor and | 
three other leading tyres, “at a late stage in the | 


negotiations it became clear that the Victor tyres could 
only be selected from one stock in this country, 
whereas the tyres of the other companies could be 
selected from a large number of depéts all over the 
kingdom,” the inference intended to be drawn being 
that the other companies would have been unfairly 
treated had the agreed trial been carried out. 

But in what does the unfairness consist, unless the 
other companies make a practice of supplying their 
































VICTOR 
Tyre Tnial 


The First Round 


(Steel Studded non-skid) of 
the Tyre Trial resulted in a 
victory for the VICTOR, 
with 5,010 miles 





The Second (Grooved) Round 


of the Tyre Test has so far 
eliminated two of the com- 
petitors. Continental suc- 
cumbed at 3,271, leaving the 
Victor and the Dunlop tofight 
it out, as in the first round. 





The Third Round 


(Plain will complete the 
Trial). 





It will pay to take immediate advantage 
of special discounts. Victor Grooved 
Tyres are the cheapest. We hope to 
prove, as in the case of the Victor Steel 
Studded Covers, that they are the most 
durable. A guaranteed fresh Victor 
Cover, bought now, will be at its best in 
May. If for immediate use will supply 
those manufactured a few months ago. 


Write NOW 


AMERICAN SIZES MADE, 


THE CHALLENGE 
RUBBER MILLS, 


EAGLE WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Signature Hox," 
"Phone: 3497 North, 

West End Offices and Showrooms at PEMBROKE HOUSE, 
133, OXFORD STREET, W. ‘Phone: 7811 City, 
Where stock of Victor Tyves is kept. 
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CLUTCH. The latest Napier clutch, which does not require 
lubrication, never gets fierce, and can be slipped 
to an incredible extent at will without harm or vibration. It 
has all the advantages of the Napier multiple-disc clutch, 
but eliminates the necessity for oil. 
Two driving discs revolving with fly-wheel, coated on wearing 
surface with a special heat-resisting composition, are pressed 
together by a number of springs against a plain steel disc 
fixed to gear-shaft. Depressing the clutch-pedal forces apart 
the two driver discs, so that they revolve freely. The last 
word in Clutch construction. 


38.4 SIX-CYLINDER 
LIGHT-TOUCH 
CHANGE: SPEED 
GEAR-BOX. 


Provides three speeds and a re- 
verse, the top speed direct, when 
the lay-shaft is out of mesh and 
lying idle. This lay-shaft is taken 
out of mesh and returned by posi- 
tive means, no springs being used. This is a unique feature, 
as no other gear-box is made with such an advantage in- 
corporated. 

All locking and gate mechanism is inside gear-box itself, and 
special oil-retainers are fitted to clutch and propeller shafts 
capable of resisting paraffin. The most carefully thought-out 
gear-box made, without exception. 








S. F. 





| The NOISELESS NAPIER—the Proved BEST can | 


Ali the above, and many more, can be seen and 
explained by the courteous and intelligent staff of 


EDGE, Ltd., 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


The original Napier conception, and since 

SIX-CYLINDER adopted by all high-class manufacturers. 
ENGINES... . No dead centre; constant torque elimin- 

(above 15 h.p.). ating distressing blows to transmission and 

tyres; consequent lightening of gears and 
gear-shafts and saving of wear on tyres. The extra purchasing 
cost of six cylinders is soon repaid by saving of cost in tyres— 
at least 20 per cent. greater mileage with six cylinders com- 
pared with four cylinders of same horse-power and load. 
WORM DRIVE ON Napier worm drive, having proved 
15 H.P. AND 30 H.P. so successful on the 15 after long 
continued tests, now adopted on the 30-h.p. six-cylinders. 
Difficult to manufacture, but when perfect, as on the 30-h.p. 
six-cylinder Napier, nothing to equal it. 


15 H.P. NAPIER WITH ~ The engine-clutch and gear. 

ENGINE-CLUTCH AND box are all connected to- 

GEAR UNIVERSALLY gether in one complete unit, 

SUSPENDED. which is suspended in the 

frame from three points in 

such a way that chassis distortion is not communicated to the 

unit. This does away with the necessity for universal joints 
between the engine and clutch and clutch and gear-box. 




















remnant 


Rudge Detachable Wire Wheels Save Tyres. |" 














various depots in the provinces with tyres inferior in 
quality to those kept at head-quarters—which is highly 
improbable? And in any case, why could not the test 
tyres have been selected, if necessary, from the head- 
quarters of each of the four companies concerned? It 
has apparently taken the Club nearly five months to 
evolve this “‘ explanation,” which is too palpably lame 
and insincere to satisfy anybody, and which has 
obviously been given only at this late stage because it 
has been found impossible to maintain silence any 
longer. The fact is that in accepting the invitation to 
hold the trial the Club made a gigantic mistake. It 
entirely overlooked the contingency—obvious to every- 
body else—of powerful opposition on the part of the 





Hints on Motor Car Purchase. 


1913 CARS. 


There are many prospective Motor Car Buyers in 
a state of indecision as to what car they had really 


better buy. 
ALDERSEY SWANN, 





Mr. 
Consulting Automobile Engineer, 
of 9, Regent Street, S.W., 


for many years has made a special study of assisting 
his Clients in buying the right car for their particular 
requirements. Ring him up on the ‘phone, 3616 
Central, and arrange an appointment. 


Remember, he makes NO CHARGE for advice, your 


car will not cost you more, probably less. He can 
secure you EARLY DELIVERY of all makes. 














trade, and when this opposition made itself evident it 
thought to extricate itself by a curt intimation of with- 
drawal. The forced and belated ‘‘ explanation” only 
makes matters worse, and the thanks of motorists are 
due to the makers of the Victor for having declined to 
take their treatment “lying down.” The unpleasant 
part of it is that in future no one will believe in the 
absolute independence of the Club from the pernicious 
effects of the influence of “‘ the trade.” 

The extent to which the motor industry is trans- 
forming the industrial aspect of the country is evidenced, 
not only in the great motor manufacturing centres of 
the Midlands and the North, but also in many towns 
which until a few years ago were famous in quite 
different departments of industry. Luton, for example, 
which has for generations been associated in the public 
mind with the manufacture of straw hats, has within 
the last seven or eight years become an engineering 
centre of considerable importance. This fact is 
strikingly emphasised in the recently issued birthday 
number of the Luton News, which cites a number of 
large firms that have revolutionised the industrial life 
of the town. Among these are the makers of the 
well-known “Commer” commercial motor vehicles, 
which are familiar to every Londoner, and Vauxhall 
Motors, Ltd., the manufacturers of the popular pleasure 
car of that name. These two companies alone give 
constant employment to many hundreds of hands, and 
every week witnesses additions to the number of motor 
mechanics engaged in the town. 
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Mr. H. T. Vane, the new managing director of 
Messrs. S. F. Edge, Ltd., has signalised his accession 
to the supreme control of the company by bringing out 
“The Napier Book,” a splendidly printed and illustrated 
catalogue of the Napier models for 1913. The con- 
tents, unlike those of many others of the catalogues 
issued by motor-car manufacturers, are exceedingly 
well arranged, the illustration of each of the various 
types being accompanied only, on the same page, by a 
simple statement of the car’s special features, its chassis, 
and complete prices respectively, and the tax it pays. 
The complete specifications are given in another section 
of the book. In addition, there is a selection of names 
of distinguished owners of Napiers, an imposing list 
of the principal world’s records, etc., secured by Napiers, 
and an interesting description of the processes they 
pass through in manufacture at the immense works at 
Acton. It will be news to many that the family of 
Napier has for generations made the machinery for 
the Royal Mints, both of this and other countries. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





7 a is no change to report in the attitude of 
the City. The war continues and the refusal of 
the public to buy stocks and shares remains un- 
changed. Who can blame them? If peace is suddenly 
accomplished then we shall get a rise of one or two points 
in certain securities. But if war goes on and other coun- 
tries become involved, a drop of 10 to 20 points all round 
is a dead certainty. Therefore, the man who buys to-day 
as a speculation is really laying about 20 to 1 on pace. 
These are not the odds at all. Indeed, as I write I s! ould 
call them much nearer 2 to 1. The bulk of the public has 
a sort of rough-and-ready sense which keeps it out of 
danger except in days of great excitement. That sense 
is helping it to-day. Caution is money when the world is 
fighting. 

But a few reckless promoters have braved the cold wind 
that chills the City. Horatio Bottomley tried fate once 
again with his Consolidated Oilfields of South Africa, a 
truly desperate venture. But he found no followers. His 
optimism has once again misled him. Frankly, I have 
never met a more ridiculous offer of shares. I cannot 
call it a prospectus. It does not come within the Act. 
At least, I presume that it doesn’t. Perhaps someone 
will test this point. I notice that the Statist advises those 
who have applied to withdraw by telegram. But if the 
offer is not made under the Companies Acts—and there 
's nothing to show that it is—then withdrawal would be 
useless because I imagine that the Board would allot 
— day and all day any share or shares that are applied 
or. 

The British Portland Cement is once more asking for 
money. I think it would be wiser if investors waited to 
see what result the combine can exercise upon prices. 
Trade is good, and the cement works are busy. But if 
they become slack I imagine that these over-capitalised 
concerns would do very badly indeed. 

Money does not grow cheaper. On the contrary the 
banks will not lend readily. They are most conservative. 





Austria needs money badly and is compelled to borrow 
on Treasury Notes at very high rates. She is on the eve 
of a financial crisis. Germany needs money badly. She 
is in good credit, but even she finds difficulty in getting 
what she wants. It is possible that the Reichsbank will 
have to put up its rate. The Bank of France is losing 
gold. Our own bank, thanks to its courage in raising the 
rate in time, is in a much better position. But in the 
United States call-money is very dear. Extravagant 
rates have been paid for short loans. Russia has an 
ample supply of gold, but she has most foolishly entered 
into a State-aided market deal directed against her ally 
France. It is said that here the hand of the Grand Dukes 
is visible. Russia is so rich that she can afford to play 
pranks with finance, but it is a queer thing to support a 
gambling market with State funds. Brazil has done it, 
but no other country that I am aware of. We shall get 
no cheap money before the end of January. Even then 
the outlook is not good for trade is booming and the 
demand for money is increasing, not falling away. 


Home Raits.—The prices of Home Railway Stocks 
look cheaper each week as the end of the half year ap- 
proaches. Traffics remain good, and as there have been 
no labour troubles in the half-year, the companies must 
have done well. Prices of coal, copper and iron have 
been high, and this will affect working expenses. But 
most of the lines have raised their passenger rates, and 
we may find that the increase here will counterbalance the 
additional cost of materials. As I have again and again 
pointed out, the Great Central shows the most important 
relative increase, and the 1889 Preference should get 
the full dividend. Indeed, there may be enough to pay 
a little on the 1891. North Eastern, Great Western, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and London and North 
Western are all sound purchases. I suggest no specula- 
tion. The present price of money makes that unprofit- 
able. But I do say that those who want a five per cent. 
gilt-edged investment could not do better than buy to-day. 


YANKEES were startled by the decision that the combine 
between Union Pacific and Southern Pacific was illegal. 
But the position of the Union is not damaged because it 
is still in possession of an entrance into San Francisco. 
That is not disturbed. It will have to sell its Southern 
Pacific stock. It may decide to retire the preference. It 
may cut the melon for the benefit of the ordinary 
shareholders. In any case I look upon the decision as a 
“bull’? point. Chesapeakes have been bought, traffics are 
improving and the common stock looks cheap. It is a 
good investment at to-day’s prices. Southerns are a 
reasonable lock-up. Business all over the South is good 
and this railway is now in excellent shape. The common 
stock may not pay a dividend this next year, but it will 
earn one. 


RuspsBer shares are steady. This means that no one 
tries to sell. But there are no buyers. There is nothing 
to induce buying. The Taiping report is out but I see 
nothing attractive in the shares. The capital is too big. 
The report does not tell us anything. Mr. Lampard has 
spoilt us. He always gives complete details. When 
other companies fail to reach the high standard of the 
Harrisons and Crosfield group we grumble. 


Ot shares remain very much as they were last week. 
Mr. Boxall having denied that he had joined the board of 
the Oil Trust of Galicia has now changed his mind. He 
is the chairman. Maisel will not, however, obtain any 
control. The story that Mr. Kennedy Jones will take a 
hand in this company is not confirmed. The wells will 
be under the management of the Premier Oil and Pipe 
Line. North Caucasians have been rushed up in a few 
weeks from 2s. to 3s. 6d., as McGarvey has now got 
a much bigger production, and the group claim that they 
can eclipse Spies and become the biggest oil company 
at Grosny. Some of the Debentures have been con- 
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verted into shares, but Standard Russe, which owns 
£50,000, decline to convert. 

Mines are quite out of fashion. The Pahang report 
shows that the company has gained enough to pay off 
its arrears of preference and carry forward a good round 
sum. If those who have the call on the new shares exer- 
cise this call the company will be in funds and can go on 
prospecting, but at present it has hardly enough money 
to do more than pick out the richest spots and sell the 
tin to pay expenses. The shares are, however, talked 
higher. The Whim Well report tells us very little. What 
we all want to know is whether the French group whose 
engineer has just come back intend to find fresh capital. 
This must be found if the mine is to work its large bodies 
of 5 per cent. ore. It can hardly be hoped that the mine 
will go on finding 20 to 30 per cent. ore for ever. The 
Lena report is bad andI should not be surprised to find it 
worse next year than this. The mines are badly managed. 
Both the Kaffir and Rhodesian markets are quite 
dead for the moment. Copper shares are still suffering 
from the slump caused by the war. This seems absurd, 
for the war must have caused the destruction of thousands 
of tons of copper. The statistics of this metal are good, 
but the market for the shares is dull. 

MISCELLANEOUS shares are steady. Slaters report is 
a shade better than last year, but not good enough to sug- 
gest a purchase of the shares. The P. and O. report 
was satisfactory. This great company tell the public 
bravely that they find 5 per cent. depreciation quite in- 
sufficient for a shipping company. They pay the usual 
15 per cent. on deferred and the financial position re- 
mains as strong as ever. There is much talk of great 
opposition in South America to the Farquhar schemes 
and it is said that the Argentine Government flatly re- 
fuse to sell their lines. They also talk of a refusal to 
allow B.A.G.S. and B.A.W. to amalgamate. The Argen- 
tines hate trusts and fight against any inclination to com- 
bine on the part of the railways. 

RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


INSANITY AND CRIME. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—As there are no subjects still so unknown as the 
causation of insanity and crime, and as there are none 
which call more urgently for a careful investigation, it 
seems a pity that in your review of Dr. Hollander’s book 
in this week’s ACADEMY you should state as facts what 
are not only not proved facts but are matters of very 
doubtful opinion. 

That ‘‘ heredity is by far the most potent predispos- 
ing cause of insanity’’ rests on no solid ground. The 
evidence for it cannot stand scrutiny. For instance, A is 
insane and it is discovered that his great-uncle B was once 
insane for a time, therefore it is inferred that there is a 
hereditary taint. But, if so, why are not the fifty other 
grand-nephews and nieces of that great-uncle insane? 
A hereditary taint that only shows itself in one case out 
of fifty, is not hereditary taint. Again, a hundred years 
ago B went insane. He has left a hundred descendants, 
none of whom is insane. If it is a hereditary taint, what 
has become of it? 

C is insane to-day, but no hereditary taint can be dis- 
covered. How is that? And how can he originate a 
taint that will be transmitted?—acquired characteristics 
are not transmitted. If you take at random a thousand 
sane people and compare their ancestry with that of a 
thousand insane people, will you find more taint in one 
than the other? If so, it has never been proved, and I 
believe that there are few people who could not find in 






is ignored by those who maintain the hereditary nature 
of insanity. It is not enough to prove that insane people 
have somewhere an insane ancestor, you must prove that 
sane people have no such ancestry. But facts are the 


-other way. 


Therefore, what justification have you for saying ‘‘ it 
is the duty of persons of either sex who have a mental 
taint not to continue the strain.’’ Had your advice been 
followed in the past we should have had no Queen Victoria, 
no Edward VII, no King George, no German Emperor, 
yet I think the English people have been proud of their 
last three sovereigns. Are you proposing to bring the 
Royal families of England and Germany to an end? And 
this is not an exceptional case. If facts were known it 
would be found to be a common case. It is owing to this 
prejudice which you state as a truth that facts are con- 
cealed for the sake of the children, yet the children need 
have no fear. Were your suggestion adopted, half the 
world, the best half, would be ended. Elsewhere in your 
article insanity is attributed to pauperism, factory life, 
etc. ; uncivilised people are said to be less subject to it, 
but both these statements are debatable, and the last pro- 
bably quite incorrect. But if they are true, then the ‘‘here- 
ditary taint’? must be abandoned... If a person, though he 
or she have the “hereditary taint,’’ does not become insane 
except under bad surroundings, then insanity is due to 
the bad surroundings, not the ‘‘taint.’’ 

Again, as to crime, you say ‘‘that the difference be- 
tween the madman and the criminal is that one cannot 
and the other will not increase self-control.’? That such 
a theory is necessary to justify the penal system is true, 
but where are the facts to support it? There are none, 
and no one who has studied criminals in the making would 
admit the theory for a moment. The difference between 
a madman and a criminal is that the former does not 
know what he is doing, the latter does. Neither can 
help it. The madman is like a man who goes out into 
the rain, not knowing he will catch cold; the criminal is 
he who is caught in the rain. He knows well enough it 
may be his death, but he has no shelter and cannot buy 
a coat. 

The criminal is made, not born. Lombroso’s theory 
of stigmata has no sanction, because the ‘‘stigmata”’ 
are found universally. Other characteristics, such as loss 
of sensitiveness, are acquired, not hereditary. They arise 
in the process of making criminals. The discovery of 
what this process is and how to stop it is the most urging 
need of the day, but gaols only make things worse. In 
Holmes’ ‘‘London’s Underworld’? and Devon’s ‘‘The 
Criminal and the Community,’’ we have real efforts to 
discover causes. But the study of the criminal after he 
is made is little use. The mischief is then done and can 
rarely be retrieved. 

The best working theory of both insanity and crime 
which we have at present is that they are like tubercu- 
losis—once also supposed to be an hereditary taint—the 
individual is predisposed to them by circumstances in his 
environment not under his control, and so weakened that 
when the microbe, the strain, or the temptation comes 
he cannot help but fall. The cure lies in changing the 
environment and not in talking of ‘‘taints’’ or ‘“‘want of 
will.’’ Your obedient servant, H. F. H. 

Temple, E.C., November 26, 1912. 





THE TERRITORIAL IMPOSTURE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The columns of our leading daily papers have for 
some weeks past been largely occupied by correspondence 
relating to the present condition of the Territorial Army, 
and to that of our defensive resources in general. A 
great many letters have been written upon the subject by 
officers of the force in question, and have appeared in 
print. Such officers are clearly and undeniably guilty of 
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in question are doubtless fully aware of their guilt. That 
they should nevertheless deem it incumbent upon them to 
lay before the public the result of their experience as 
officers should surely suffice in itself to convince us that 
there is something seriously amiss with the Army in 
which they are serving. The figures relating to that 
Army recently published in the House of Lords by Lord 
Herschell are such as to give any sober citizen furiously 
to think. According to those figures the force is short 
of establishment strength by no fewer than 51,500 officers 
and men. Of members serving, 34,700 officers and men 
did not attend camp at all, and 67,000 attended for fewer 
than fifteen days. Of 198,160 men examined in musketry 
34,504 failed to pass the tests—roughly speaking, 174 
per cent. The establishment strength of the Territorial 
Army, viz., 315,000, represents what at the time of its 
formation was regarded by Mr. Haldane and his expert 
advisers as the absolute minimum possible to meet the 
necessities of the case. Not only, therefore, are we at 
the present moment 51,000 short of the bare margin of 
safety, but a very high percentage of officers and men 
actually serving are returned as inefficient. 

The answer, if answer there be, apparently is, that, 
even so, volunteers, however few, are preferable to any 
possible number of troops compelled to serve. The whole 
of military history refutes such a contention, but the gist 
of the matter is that we do not volunteer. In sober truth 
the volunteer is so hopelessly handicapped in the modern 
commercial and industrial struggle for existence that any 
system of national defence based upon voluntary service 
is obviously doomed to failure. The greater the praise 
due to our gallant remnant of a forlorn hope which bears 
the grandiloquent title of ‘‘Territorial Army.’? When 
will the Briton, if any Briton be left amongst us, dare to 
face the plain facts and assume that duty of national ser- 
vice which should be the proudest portion of his heritage ? 

R. E. N. 





“EDWIN DROOD.” 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—In recent discussions upon the ‘‘Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,”’ the Tartar-Datchery theory appears to 
have been somewhat ignored. Yet the evidence in its 
favour is very strong. John Forster, who was un- 
doubtedly in Dickens’ confidence, believed that to Tartar 
had been given the task of unmasking the murderous 
choirmaster. 

The traditional method of fiction demanded that the 
lover of Rosa Bud should himself attempt to rescue her 
from persecution. 

_Tartar, also, was absent from London. Rosa expected 
him in vain to call upon her. Where could he be if not 
in Cloisterham ? 

Datchery, again, kad a military air. No one except 
Tartar—who had actually commanded a corvette—could 
have assumed the walk and manner so well. 

Datchery was unfamiliar with Cloisterham; so, also, 
was Tartar. 

The first act of Datchery was to seize an opportunity 
of meeting Jasper face to face. Now, as Tartar did not 
know the choirmaster by sight, he would wish to acquaint 
himself at once with the latter’s personal appearance. 

The whole part, too, of Datchery suited Tartar admir- 
ably. He was himself ‘‘living idly on his means,” and 
the “‘single buffer’s’’ easy, frank, and open manners cor- 
responded to his own. 

Datchery’s habit of going abroad in Cloisterham with- 
out a hat, and of keeping his hands in his pockets, in- 
dicated the careless sailor unaccustomed to the conven- 
tions of city life. 

Tartar possessed, too, the courage, resolution, and 
quickness of invention, which his enterprise required. 
Indeed, there does not seem to be a single weak link 








A WORD WITH THE 
AMBITIOUS. 


How a Master-mind will put you on the Royal Road 
to Success, Power and Influence. 


T is the ambitious man that we want to talk to in this announcement. It is 
this type of man particularly who will be more interested in what we have to 
say. Now to this type of man we put these questions, ‘Are you ready aew, 

to satisfy your ambition, if we show you the way?” ‘Are you anxious to grasp 
your opportunities with both hands, and make the most of them?” “Are you 
a train your mind, personality and influence, along the true and scientific 
ines 

What are your answers? YES! to every one of them! That is what we 
expect of you. 

You want to succeed? You want to better your position in the world! 
You want to earn more money? 

Then it is obvious you need the FRANK HARTLEY COURSE OF MENTI- 
CULTURE. 

It is only the man who can use his brain, who can act promptly, who by 
reason of his superior mental culture, naturally dominates, and whose strong 
and powerful memory, who reaches the top rung of the Ladder of Success. 

In whatever sphere of life you may be, it is the man with the magnetic per- 
sonality, with the powerful grip of essential details—which can only be obtained 
by a well ordered and systematic mind—who will win. 

Ask yourself how the various great schemes—political, commercial, naval, 
military and social—have been carried out. In each case the man or men with 
the powerful brain, with the indomitable courage—with the sure grasp of their 
proposition, forgetting nothing, it is to these men that we owe the successful 
endings to which those great schemes have been brought. 

Now, why don’t yom succeed? You want to, of course. Why not, then, take 
up the FRANK HARTLEY COURSE? Its cost is little; its results are 
guaranteed, you are put to no risk, and personally you have the privilege of cor- 
responding with Mr. Frank Hartley himself, and before you have finished the 
course yeu will have well appreciated this fact. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT FOR THE. 
BENEFIT OF AMBITIOUS READERS 
OF “ THE ACADEMY.” 


To every reader of Tne Acapsmy who sends for his 
book, ‘How Failure Becomes Impossible,”’ enclosing 
two penny stamps to cover tage, Mr. Frank Hartley 
promises to send One Free Lesson. 

Furthermore, in order to secure one hundred readers 
of Tue Acapgmy as enthusiastic supporters of the Hartley 
movement, Mr. Hartley has decided to offer to enrol 
the first 10@ readers who apply as students at 


HALF THE USUAL LOW FEE. 


This is a very extraordinary offer, and is a proof 
of Mr. Hartley’s confidence in his ability to do justice to 
every one of his students. 














Mr. Franx HartTLey 


THE FRANK HARTLEY COURSE. 


What is the Frank Hartley Course of Menti-Culture? It is the most Scientific- 
and systematic course of mind training in the world. It develops your mind, 
rouses the latent powers of your brain, and makes it give forth of its great 
and wonderful fruits, and, in consequence, gives you a strong and magnetic 
personality. In these respects alone the Frank Hartley Course is unique. 

The Hartley Course will instal into you the knowledge, desire, and ability to 
succeed, power of concentration and a powerful memory, and that personal 
magnetism which makes you a thorough and complete success in social, political 
and commercial life. 


A Powerful Mind Means Powerful Pay. 


Continuity of thought and ability to express those thoughts in coherent and 
well-chosen language is only the gift of a man whose mind is well ordered, ship- 
shape and spontaneous. 

To be logical, to be consistent, to set thoughts and ideas in chronological 
order, is to be successful, and the Frank Hartley Course teaches you how to be 
successful. an 

By a series of lessons each student is, almost unconsciously, scientifically and 
systematically taught to think for himself, to develop his power of observation, 
to have confidence in himself—in his ideas, his opinion, his word—to attract, to 
fascinate, and to conquer. 


Another Extraordinary Offer to Readers of 
“The Academy.” 


But Mr. Frank Hartley makes still another offer. He says “If any student 
after taking the course has not improved himself, he or she is at liberty to return 
his instruction papers, and his or her money will be returned in full. 

Do you know what this means? It means that Mr. Hartley is perfectly 
confident of the training he imparts. 

Think this over. Ask yourself if your mind wants scientific training, and 
we are sure you will not delay in writing for Mr. Frank Hartley’s Free Book and 
his Free Lesson, which will prove a forerunner to your move forward to success, 





COUPON WHICH ENTITLES “THE ACADEMY” READERS 
TO THE TWO ABOVE MENTIONED SPECIAL OFFERS. 


FRANK HARTLEY, Room 6, London Institute of Menti-Culture, 
35, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Dear Sir.—Please send me, without any obligation to enro), your 
Free Book “ How Failure Becomes Impossible,’ and your Free Lesso.. I 
enclose 2d. for postage, etc. 


BOOED carecscevenccacsadhedaqusdececccenashapeseeneneinanenenstoeh ‘enounntastos Crcccescccccccccoccsocs 
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in the chain of evidence which identifies Tartar with the 
elusive Datchery. I am, yours faithfully, 
2, Stanley Road, Edinburgh. 
November 27, 1912. 


P. C.’ MARR. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 

Sir,—Christian Science is built on the New Testament. 
Therefore, with all due respect to Mr. Martin, I no more 
**see the absurdity of putting forward material argu- 
ments as a justification for the acceptance of a spiritual 
doctrine,’’ than Jesus of Nazareth did when he said that 
if his hearers would not believe for the word’s sake, they 
must believe for the very work’s sake. 

He says he believes that in the fourteenth century such 
a mental attitude was quite common. He alludes, I sup- 
pose, to the medizval schoolmen. Now the medizval 
schoolmen, if they did nothing else, at least taught the 
people of the Middle Ages how to think; and the man 
whom Huxley once described as the most subtle thinker 
of them all, was the man who declared that theology, or 
the word of God, was the only absolute science, and that 
all the other so-called sciences had merely a relative 
value. In spite of this, I should not have thought that 
Mr. Martin could have discovered a particularly close 
analogy between, say, the ‘‘ Summa’’ of Thomas Aquinas 
and Mrs. Eddy’s ‘‘Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,’’ and, indeed, his sparkling pleasantries on 
the subject of microscopes and stethoscopes fill me with 
a suspicion that his mental grasp of either subject is as 
mixed as that of the nurserymaid in ‘‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance,’’ who 

‘* Mistaking the instructions which 
Within her mind gyrate,”’ 
bound her master’s son apprentice to a pirate by mistake 
for a pilot. 

Only such a lapsis mentis surely could have induced him 
to imagine that I began this correspondence. Surely he 
has not forgotten that ‘‘ epigrammatic conundrum ”’ 
which led to my first replying to him. If he has, let me 
remind him that it is to be found in your issue of Sep-~ 
tember 21. The fact is that Mr. Martin is, I cannot help 
feeling, just a little bit annoyed, or he would not seriously 
propose that I should produce the evidence of Christian 
Science healing in a letter to the Press. He was in- 
diting a sort of amateur “‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip’? in your 
columns, to his own entire satisfaction, when it occurred 
to him to introduce an aphorism on the subject of 
Christian Science. Now, the worst of aphorisms is that 
they have a way of sounding much better than they ex- 
plain. Mr. Martin has been explaining ever since.— 
Yours truly, FREDERICK DrxtE, 


A POINT OF GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

S1r,—In order to meet the views of your correspondent 
who signs himself ‘‘Quis,’’ I beg to be allowed to submit 
to him the following extracts* :— 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
The interrogative or questioning pronouns in English 


are ‘“‘who,”’ ‘“‘what,’’ which.’’ ‘‘ Who”’ is used only as a 
noun. It has two genders, the ‘‘ personal,’’ including 
masculine and feminine, expressed by “who,’’ and the 
“neuter,’’ expressed by ‘‘what.’’ ‘‘Who is that man?” 
“Who is that woman? ’”’ ‘‘ What is that thing? ’’ These 
forms are plural as well as singular: ‘‘ Who are those 
men?’’ ‘‘Who are those women?” ‘‘What are those 
things ?”’ 

‘‘Who”’ has an objective case ‘‘whom,”’ parallel to 
** him,’’ from which, however, the uninflected ‘‘who’’ is 
substituted in the spoken language, as in ‘‘who(m) do you 
mean? ”’ 





* Henry Sweet’s New English Grammar (Logical and 
Historical), p. 78. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1892. 





‘* What ”’ differs from ‘‘ who”’ in being used as an ad- 
jective as well as a noun. In both functions it can be 
used in a personal sense, but in a meaning different from 
that of ‘‘who’’: ‘‘what is he?’’ ‘‘what woman is that?’’ 

‘* Which,”’ like ‘‘what,’’ is mainly neuter in meaning, 
though it is used personally as well. It is both a noun 
and an adjective, and is indeclinable, not having even a 
possessive form, as ‘‘ what’’ has: which (of those 
things) do you want?” ‘‘which boy do you mean?” 

When an interrogative pronoun is used to introduce an 
independent sentence, the interrogation is said to be 
‘‘direct.”’ When it introduces a clause dependent on a 
principal clause containing a statement or question, the 
interrogation is said to be ‘‘indirect.’’ Thus we have in- 
direct interrogation in such a sentence as ‘‘I asked him who 
he was’’ and ‘‘what he wanted,’’ contrasting with the 
direct interrogation sentences ‘‘ who are you?’’ “‘who is 
he?’’ ‘‘what does he want? ”’ 

It must be borne in mind that an interrogative pro- 
noun is always the predicate of the sentence it introduces, 
whether the sentence is independent or dependent. Thus 
the question, ‘‘ who is he? ’’ (‘‘ I asked ’’) “ who he was,”’ 
correspond to the statement ‘‘he is somebody.’’ 

In English the interrogative pronouns ‘‘ who,’’ 
‘‘what,’’ ‘‘which,”’ and the definite pronoun ‘“‘that’’ are 
used also as relative (and conjunctive) pronouns. ‘‘That,’’ 
when used as a relative, is indeclinable, as in “the 
men that were here yesterday,’’ compared with ‘‘those 
men,’’ being used also only as a noun, not as an adjective. 
The use of ‘‘who,’’ ‘‘what,’’ ‘‘which’’ as relatives is 
parallel to their use as interrogatives: the relative 
‘‘who’’ is used only as a noun, the relatives ‘‘what’’ and 
‘‘which’’both as nouns and as adjectives, the use of these 
three pronouns as regards inflection being much the same 
when they are relative as when they are interrogative. 

The relative pronoun makes the clause it introduces— 
the relative clause—into an adjunct to some noun-word— 
called the ‘‘antecedent ’’—in the principal clause. Thus, 
in ‘‘ I know the man who was here yesterday,’’ the clause 
‘‘who was here yesterday”’ is an adjunct to the antecedent 
‘‘man”’ in the principal clause ‘‘I know the man ’’; and 
in ‘‘I say it who know it,’’ the antecedent is the pronoun 
ce lai 

In conclusion, I beg to add the following quotation 
from ‘‘Bain’s Grammar’’ (p. 158) :—‘‘ When a clause 
limits or defines a noun or pronoun, it is of the nature of 
an adjective: ‘men ‘‘that are selfish” (‘‘selfish’’ men) 
never win our esteem.’ 

‘The adjective-clause, being by its nature restrictive, 
should be introduced by the restricting relative ‘that,’ or 
its equivalents, rather than by ‘who’ or ‘which,’ the rela- 
tives more properly adapted for co-ordination. ‘The man 
“that”? is wise ’ (meaning the same as ‘ the wise man ’) is 
preferable to ‘the man ‘‘who ”’ is wise,’ etc., etc. An 
adjective clause is ‘ not’ separated by a comma from the 
noun.”’ 

An example of a ‘‘non-defining” relative, given by the 
authors of ‘‘The King’s English,’’ might also prove use- 
ful under the circumstances :—‘‘ The man, ‘who’ had be- 
haved mpst rudely, then walked off.’’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. ADOLPHE BERNON. 


‘ 
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To obtain ‘immediate and To obtain immediate and 


lasting relief from pain. W5 A y lasting relief from pain. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints 


INSTANTANEOUS AND NEVER FAILING RELIEVER, 
LEVASCO Post free 1/1}; 2/9; and 4/9 per bottle. 











LEVASCO at once penetrates to the pain centres and drives the Uric Acid out of the system by natural channels. 


It is pleasant to use, having no oil, poison, or anything harmful ia its composition. 
ATHLETES having tried Levasco will never be without it, one application sets the blood racing—giving a most delightful glow. 
LEVASCO will cure Neuralgia or Toothache in three minutes; Lumbago in one night; Headache in two minutes. 





Once used always remembered by its speedy results! 
DON’T HESITATE: WHY SUFFER? Try it now and obtain immediate relief. 








Post free from only address— 


Levasco Manufacturing Co., 185, nammersmrtH ROAD, LONDON, W. 


N.B.—Refuse all substitutes, there is nothing “just as good,” and be sure to address as above. 











Science and the Infinite, or Through a Window in the PERIODICALS. 
Blank Wall. By Sydney T. Klein. (Wm. Rider | Fortnightly Review; Oxford and Cambridge Review ; The 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) Antiquary; Nineteenth Century and After; Book- 
FICTION. seller; Sales Promotion; Winter Sports Review; 
The Light Bearers. By M. Sylvestre. (John Long. 6s.) Blackwood’s Magasine ; Publishers’ Circular; Edu- 
The Works of Thomas Hardy: XV.—Desperate Reme- eee {Oe 4 f ergy ee gy > 
dies. XVI.—The Hand of Ethelberta. Illustrated. eae pers & , + 


(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net each.) Book Monthly; Throne, Christmas No.; School 


Mr. Massiter. By Mrs. Lewis Leeds. (Lynwood and ee University Correspondent ; Occult Review ; 
Co. 6s. hurchman’s Year Book, 1913. 


Rosamond. By Flora Hope. (Lynwood and Co. 6s.) ae 








VERSE. 
The Crow’s. Nest, and Other Poems. By Florence E. 
Nicholson. (R. G. Badger, Boston, U.S.A.) EVERY FRIEND OF INDIA 
Voices of Dawn over the Hills. By Rose E. Sharland. and 
° ° EVERY U IN THE WORLD 
With an Introduction by Edward Carpenter. (J. W. * should subscribe to THE “ONLY ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL 
‘ Arrowsmith, Bristol. 1s. net.) JOURNAL, having the largest circulation. 
0 the Sources of the Clitumnus. By Giosue Carducci. 
Translation and Notes by E. J. Watson. (J. W. THE COLLEGIAN 
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minster. 1s. 6d.) aiid Fem 7 pane tn 
ingle Copy 6d. or o*12 Dol. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. gs. 6d. or 2°31 Dols. (post free) per annum, to any part 
One Welshman : A Glance at a Great Career. By White- of the World. 





law Rei i 
Reid. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.) THE COLLEGIAN is the only Educational Journal in India which con- 


George Frederic Watts: The Annals of an Artist’s Life. tains the complete collection of Educational News of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
By M. S. Watts. 3 Vols. Illustrated. (Macmillan and which, by noticing the Educational Methods, Needs and Progress of India 
and Co. 31s. 6d. net.) in the present times, as also in the past, aims at establishing an international 


relationship between the Indian Universities and Colleges and those in other 


The Inferno. By August Strindberg. Translated by parts of the World. 
Claud Field. (Wm. Rider and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Childhood of Art, or the Ascent of Man. By H. G. Single Copies from THE MANAGER, 
ge M.A. Illustrated. (Kegan Paul and Co. COLLEGIAN OFFICE, CALCUTTA, INDIA. 
21s. net. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the eceasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committes, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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| CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 
. - AND THROUGH CANADA. . 

















TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious ‘‘ Empress "’ Steamers 
te Canada. Only Four days' open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, running through the world's grandest 
scenery. Direct connection with every part of Canada. Fastest 
reute to Western States. TRANSPACIFIC—Fast Route to Japan 
and China. All-British Route to Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James btreet, Liverpool. 120, St 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Bellast. 
18, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol. 






















Union-GastLe Line Roya Mait SERVICE 
SOUTH ano EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO BAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL; 
Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES aad NAPLES 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 
amburg Antwerp. 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
Fer further infermation apply to:— 
DONALD CURRIE & O00, MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices ef the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow. 





























- CUNARD LINE .| 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
to the 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 


““SAXONIA" AND “CARPATHIA" 
. . . Ports of Call . . . 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, - 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
————-PALERMO, NAPLES.———— 








* n o 
° For full particulars apply— ® 
> THE CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. . 























P &O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and ail Eastern Ports. 
(Carrying Maile under Contract with H.M. Geverament.) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI, 


P &O Pleasure Cruises =" 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY aad the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme en Application, 








For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR @ ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadenhall Street, E.C., er Nerthumberland Avenue, W.C., LONDON, 


P & O Round the World Tours. 
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FARE eo a SaiLine Frou 
NORWAY, j 
Mediterranean, | From About June to Southampton 
Holy Land, & £{raday| 14 Days December. & Grimsby. 
Egypt. 
SPAIN & 3 Southampton 
PORTUGAL. £12. | upwards, | Weekly. & Livemeat 
From From Fortnight! Southampton 
WEST INDIES. ~~ Wednesdays. | _& Cherbourg. 








CRUISES TO MOROCCO. 


Canary Islands and Madeira. 


23 days from £18. 





For further particulars apply :— 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18, Moorgate St., E.C., or 32, Cockspur St., S.W. 
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In support ef principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 
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direct from the Publishers, 
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or 3s. for six months. 
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